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'^FOREWORD 

» * ' - • 

'S^ have presented this report factually rather 
than analytically, because of its uniqueness anji the 
enormity of the project. 

The metho'd I followed was to send a letter re- 
questing information on ea^^ly childhood education 
directed to the Commissioners of the State Departments * 
of Education. Since the level of information varied 
among the 50 states, often I had to request additional 
data or direct more letters to a newly designated 
person. ^ , 

I tabulated the data as it arrived and read it 
before deciding how to arrange it. Subsequently, the 
material sixggested the logical order of the report. ^ 

This study is limited to the degree that adjunctive 
programs may be in effect in various states or because * 
one respondent (Connecticut) did not reply; since I 
could not get equal responses from all states, I am 
ufiable to assume the report is complete regarding every 
aspect of ECE. The report is valuable to the reader as 
an appraisal of national developments in early child- 
hood education.. " ) 



^ ABSTRACT 

This project is a survey of Early Childhood 
Education in the United States to determine if the 
nximber of children being served is increasing or 
stabilizing; if there has, been a change in funding 
on federal/^state , and local levels; the iiinds of 
^sei^vices and frequency renderings; new components 
of Early Childhood E^cation within the last two^ 
to three years, and a review of new laws, and regu- 
lations pertaining to needs and rights of children 
through age eight. \ 
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IKTRODUCTION ^ 

"Today's Child, Tomorrow' o Promice" capculec the 
cpirit behind Educa'tion — a dual spirit of hope and 
co^Tjuitment . The hope is that every child living and 
each one yet to be- born in the United States will h£lve 
the opportunities he needs to develop to his full 
potential. This is not a new. idea. For many years, 
people have entertained similar sayings, such as "Just 
as the twig is bent so is the tree inclined." 

, V/Tiat is new about today's child is that children 
cire "breginning to be regarded as S3t)re than the sole 
responsibility of ;^/eir parents and families."^ The .well 
being of children, and thus the future of our country, 
is a responsibility shared by all of us. 

r 

In our society, a yo-ung child must be regarded as 
a v/orthy individual desei^ving of value and respect for 
v;hat he is. The democratic ideal of individual worth 
cannot attain its full meaning unless it 13 equally 
extended to the young as" well ^ to the more mature 
citizens of our society. A priae program focus on the 
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nature ai^-J^e child he is today — his characteristics, 
his interests, and his needs — is necessary, and his' 
education sh6uld enable him to live successfully and to ^ 
fos^ter'' mechanisms which will enable him to cope with' 
'"situations as they develop. 

The begirjiing years of life are critical for a 
Gild's intellectual growth, and for his social, 
emotional, physical and motivational development. The 
firpt five years are the formative years, the years in 
which permanent foundations are laid for a child's ^ ^ 
fe^elings of self-worth, his sense of self-respect, his 
motivation, his initiative and his ability to learn and 
achieve. 

The emphasis on child development also stems from 
the grov/ing realization that everything impinging on 
the life^/tff the small child affects v;hat happens to him 
when he gro#S up. Durfng the years when a child's body, 
intellect and psyche are developing most rapidly, his 
conditions of life will profoundly influence his later 
^health, motivations , intelligence , self-image , and 
relations to other people. 



Studies show dramatically that the first eight 
years of a child's development have life-long impact 
on his personality structure — his attitude towards 
learning, his abilities, ^ and his socio-emotional de- 
velopment. ^ There is evidence that these characteris- 
tics are stabilized during the early years; this poss- 
ible early stabilization may account for the diffi- 
culty some children have in later school life* Early 
detection and correction of learning disorders, there- 
fore, are necessary. 

Early Childhood Education is really for children 
0-8 years of age but the frequency of programs is 
focusing on three to eight years of age. However, a 
few states distinguish between Early Childhood De- 
velopment and Early Childhpod Education, in that de- 
velopment is a tierm which encompasses health, nutri- 
tion, family, culture, environment, and intellectual 
growth, while Early Childhood Education is the pit)- 
gram and curriculum for children age^ three through 
eig|it (nursery school, preschool, kindergarten, and 
primary grades one through three). 



The education and the nat\ire of the child require 
that early childiood development be relevant to the 
child, the-jemotional climate be soimd, and that the 
total child develop^^ent approach be used. Children mIo 
not develop separately in components of intellectual, 
social, emotional and physical development. These four 
developmental aspects are closely interrelated, and a 
program whic^x neglects one over the other will tend to 
be an unbalanced one and, therefore, will be 
ineffective in, producing a fully functioning person- 
ality . 

Educational leaders are now expanding their "con- 
cern to" cover not only preschool children from poverty 
families, but. youngsters from every socio-economic 
level throughout the United States. "Nothing is more 
central to the problem of equal educational opportunity 
-than the experiences children have - or do not have - 
during the early childhood years," said the U.S. 
Senate's Select Comiriitt'ee on Equal Educational 
Opportunity in its report issued December 31> 1972. 
The opportunities and the environments that America's 
21-million children under age six are now expefiencing- 



are among the major determinants of their future 
success or failure. 

The growing public awareness of children' s needs 
is reflected by the White House Conference on Children, 
which began in 1909, and th^ establishment of the 
Federal Government's Children's Bureau in 1912. The 
Uni'ted Nations in 1959 issued the Declaration of 
Children's Rights and was followed in 1969 by the Bill, 
of Rights of. the Joint Commission on the Mental Health 
of Children. The promises made for children have^^till 
not been'^^fulfilled in 1975, but much has been accom- 
plished. 

For handicapping, early childhood education 
appeEirs to^have good potential, but here again the?re is 
a dearth of longitudinal research. Total change of* 
environment very early in life from institutional care 
to family living does have an outstanding impact upon 
the ultimate productivity of the adults. 

Ultimately, whether the prograjn'is kindergarten. 
Head Steirt, day care, "psirent intervention, nursery . . 
school, preschool, etc., the question of economics^ 
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emerges* Even if it is demonstrated' that young, 
children can leam a skill in advance of its 'normal * 
appearance, we still must deqide whether it is desir-" 
able and appropriate* The/prucial question is^if such 
learning is reasonably economical ' in -terms of time, 
effort and moneys and ±f it ultimately helps children 
in terms of the ir^ education and,, career in an ever 
changing comple;jc v/^rld. It i>s this last criteria that 
few proponents . of early programmings have contemplated. 
If one develops programs that are rote in natiire and 
stress so^iTal confarmity, is one adequately preparing 
'individuals for living most -of their productive lives 
in the next century? 

»*' 

Since the midsixties we have had an. unprecedented, 
interest in" early education-. Development of educa- 
tiqnal pro-ams for the youiig was fouhded on the prem- 
ise that a major avenue for combating the ugly cycle of 
poverty v/as through education* For tjie first time the 
American conscience seemed to beconji? acutely agitated 
that segments of our population — the American Indian, 
the Appalachian white, the Mexican-American, the Black, 
and the ghetto populations made up of various races and 
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ethnic groups— were not fully participating in.oiir 

V 

affluent -society. ThuS, massive federal legislation 
V;as/ enacted to support programs for young chil^en from 
lovv income famj^lies.^' 



'There are good reasons v;hy expanded early child- 
hood education and day care should come in part from 
the federal government and v/hy the responsibility for 
its administration should be lodged with the states. 
Unless our national effort in these areas is perceived 
as a federal responsibility, ther'e is less likelihood 
that a comprehensive approach can be" developed. 

The efforts of Head Start, parent. child centers, 
research and development centers, the National Labora- 
tory ^ Early Childhood, have provided information to 
the professional and lay public regarding the capacity 
of the young child to learn, and regarding the -impact 
of early learning experiences on the full development 
of the child's potentials. 

Attention has been dire^ed to helping the child 
develop a positive self-concepty jmotivation to learn, 
adequate social skills, emotional stability, and 
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physical well being. ' Other important concerns have 
been the determination of the cri'ticsM stages for the 
presentation of learnings, the important content to be 
learned, the most ekec tive strategies for teaching the 
child, the effectiveness of various education&ly 

r 

delivery systems, the stability of learning, measure- 
ment or evaluation of relevant variables'. 

Another movement which has furthered early educa- 
tion and day care is that of v/omen's liberation. , 
Demands from thi« group to malce provisio^ns for their 
children while they are engaged in the v/orld of v/ork 
have been loud and clear^ Closely allied with these 
demands stre those from mothers v;ho have been forced to 
join the job market because of divorce status. Si;rice 
divorce is accelerating, and more mothers are forced to 
go to work, the need for child care has become. an ever 
increasing problem. In addition, it is often necessary 
that both parents work to cope with the rising costs of 

living. At the same time, these parents v;ant adequate 

\ 

care and stimulation for their young children when they 
are'^on the job. 



As of' January 5, 1975, Title XX amending Title 
IV-A of the Social Security Act has passed the Congress. 
In the final version of the Social- Security arttpndments 
reported out of the Conference Committee and passed by 
each house, these items^ arc of importance: 

1. Eligibility iig^aocided by income rather than 
\ past, present or potential welfare status. 

Provisions allov; for free ' services for fami- 
lies with less than 80-percent of the median 
family income of the state and sliding fee 
scales for families malcing from 80-percent to 
115-percent of the, median family income. 

2. Staff-child ratios are set at 1:15 -for sChool- 
age children imder nine, 1:20 for children 
ages 10 -to 14; ratios for preschool children 
remain the same as specified in the 1968 
Federal' Interagency Day 'Care Requirements. 

3. V/orlc bonus provisions originally attached to 
the bill in the Senate were deleted* 

4* States must have new State Plans approved by 
the federal government, reflecting the "changes 
passed in this bill, by October 1, 1975, v/hSn 
the new amendments become effective for 
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program operation. 

ild development can be viewed as falling gener- 
into three categories: 

1. Comprehensive child development programs which 
embrace all or nearly all the needs of a grow- 
ing child and his family - educational, nutri-^ 
tional and health - plus involvement of 
parents through instruction in the funda- 
mentals of child development and family coun- 
seling. 

2. Developmental day Care which is designed %o ^ 
enable mothers of young children to work and 
to provide their children with an opportunity 
for social and educational development.^ It 
involves trained people working v/ith children, 
availability of books and toys, meals meeting 
nutritional requirements and ^ome medical 
care. ^ 

3. Custodial day care which . involves little more 
than ensuring the supervision and physical 
safety of children while their mothers are at 
work. People in' charge usually have little or 
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no training in child development; there are 
fev/ bookc or educational toys; and entertain- 
nent is generally provided by a televicion 
G e u • 

The kind of cMld care that prof essionals . gener- 

ally regard as most feasible is developmental day care. 

This approach attempts to meet the v;ide range of pnypi- 

cal, emotional, social, and intell^,tual needs of each 

chi^Ld within the fix^fcievvork of a protective environment. 

>» 

Its prime characteristic is a warm, accepting climate 
in which, &n educational thread links all of the program 
components. This type program should provide a bright, 
stimulating environment designed to accomodate a variety 
of activities; a multipliciij^y of interestplg equipment, 
toys rmd materials geared to the specific developmental 
stages of preschool children; a well thought-out curr- 
iculum, agreed on by staff and parents; a v/ide ^ange of 
supportive services ministering to the social, medical, 
psychological and nutritional needs of growing 
chilliren; and an experienced, competent staff trained 
in the precepts of child development and deployed in a 
manner which encourages continuing child-adult inter- 
action. 
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Educationally, a good development child care 
pfogram should help a child learn to trust adults; 
should enable him to feel comfortable^ and secure, and 
s^iould instill in him confidence in himself as a 
beginning learner. 

In all instances, information sources for reports 
based on what is happening in Early Childhood Education 
in individual states ijome essentially from documents - 
received from that stfete; see the bibliography. 

i 

/ 
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FEDERAL DEVELOPLIENT OP ECE . ' 

Early childhood- education received additional 
support on January 5, 1975, when President Pofd signed 
Title XX of the Social Security Act to provide free 
social services for 600, 00*0 children binder age six. 

Two major indicators of the grov/ing national 
involvement in early childhood education ^are the ever- 
increasing enrollment rates in preprimary programs and 
the growth of federal funding for earlj childhood 
development. .The number of children enrolled in pre- 
primary programs increased by 1.1 million in the eight- 
year period from 1965-73 > according to the National 
Center for Educational Statistics. The total prepri- 
mary eni^ollment of children three to five years old in 
1973 was 3.2 million with five year olds comprising the 
majority (2.6 million). • The next. highest enrollment 
rate v/as for four year olds, with 1.1 million enrolled. 
Of the three yeat olds, 535,000 v/ere enrolled. Since 
I960, the number of licensed day care facilities has 
tripled and the number of children in other preschool 
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programs has doubled. It is anticipated that by I98O 
the number of" preschool children in the United States 
will increase by 3-million, to reach- an all time high 
of 28-million. Kindergarten and nursery school enroll- 
ment is likely to reach 6.3-raillion by that date. 

In spite of academic debates and fimding setbacks, 
an inexorable trend tov/ard imiversal early education ^ 
and/or day care for' young children continues to grow. 
Ronal K. Parker and Jane Knitzer in their booklet, "Day 
Care & Preschool Services: Trends & Issues", estimate 
'that it will talce 6.8-million personnel*^ accomodate \ 
all the children involved. At present there are about 
250,000 people v/orking in Early Childhood Education. 
"Developing a netv/ork of child care services essen- 
tially means developing a new corps of human service 
personnel v/ith career lines and patterns for T^oth pro- 
fessionals and para-prof essibnals. " \ 

Federal legislation has created seven agencies to 
provide for Early Childhood Education. These national 
programs are available throughout the country, and are 
'^administered at the state level. 
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In addition to thes^, there are some 90 model 
programs that have been developed across the United . 
States for early education of the handicapped, with 
supporting funds coming from the Biireau of Educatiox? 
for the Handicapped. Of the '90 programs, 73 are curr- 
ently demonstration programs and 17 are outreach pro- 
grams. The mod^l programs are funded by the Bureau of 
Education for a period of three years, during which 
time they are demonstration projects and coordinate 
their efforts with other agencies. At the end of the 
three* year period, the financing is taken over by 
another agency and 'the prograjn is continued. This 
agency is. u-sually a public school. A small liumber of 
the .projects have been continued for. a fourth year to 
disseminate information, and/these are referred to as 
outreach programs. 

Recently Abts Associates, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
was fimded by the National Center for Educational 
Commimications and the Division of Research of the 
Bureau of Education of the federal gc<vemment to dis- 
seminate information about exemplary projects the ' 
federal .government has funded. Eight of the 18 exem- 
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•olary programs selected wore frorr. the 90 model programc 
Tor the edueation of the •.'-.cjidieapped. The eight 



celccted are 
s 



'JI^IIoTAPS/LIodel' Proprimary Center for Hearing 
Impaired Children,' 0-6 , onu their families 
Zt\ Paul, I.Iinneco'ja 

A I.'.odel Presehool Program for Mentally Retarded, 
Ceriously Disturbed, end Gpceeh Impaired 
Handicapped Children in 3ou'.hv,-est j\rhansaa • 
::agnolia, /crhcjncar: 

A Home Approach to the Ilarly Pdueatioh of L'ultiple 
Handicapped C-^ldren in a ll'jjrc.1 /crea 
Porixige , V/'iseonsin 

Developing Lcng^aa^ and Perceptual Skills m Pre- 
school and Early Education Periods - 
:.:is3issii>pi" otate Univeroity 
3tate College, :,:icciccippi 

V 

A I.Iodel Precchool Center Tor^ Handicapped Children, 
witli ProfCGsional I'rainln^-, P.ecearcli, and ^ervic^ 
Coinponents 
Geat-tle, v;ashinG"ton 

Preqe;iool Pro^jeet Tor Pevelopmentally Ilanriieappec''. 
Cliiidren 

Chapel Hill, north Carolina 

A Conmvjnity Llodel Por Pevelopr.ental Therapy and 
Keichborhood Follov.'-Throv.-h 
University of GGor^ia 
Atlienc , Georci^ 

Preeice Early Edueation of Children v/ith Plandicaj^-^ 

University oi* Illinoic ^ 
Char.pai^n, Illinoic: 
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All of these model programs include parent involvement 
as a major component. V.Tiile special education has at 
^ least given lip service' to the importance of parent in- 
volvement for 'many years,- Head Start has undoubtedly 
had an influence oi^ the breadth and degree of parent 
involvement demonstrated in the First Chance Programs. 

Responding to the personnel needs for child care" 
programs, the Office of Child Development began in 1970 
to plan for a new program. The plan v/as based on the 
assui?ption that -numbers alone 'would ofiler no solution. 
Thus> responding to the dtial challenges of increasing 
the supply of competent staff members for early child- 
hood programs and, at the same time enhancing the qual- 
ity of child care services, the Office of Child Devel- 
opment created a new concept for training professional 
staff in the field of child care — that of the Child 
Development Associate (CDA). 

The basic purpose of the program is to promote a 
system of training and credentialing for individua*ls 
working with preschool children and for those planning 
to enter the field. The. specific goals are to: 
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1. Upgrade the quality of prograjiis for children 
ana provide them v/ith maximim opportunity for 

' growth and developments 
2: Increase the supply of competent "child care 

, personnel. 

3. Develop innovative and flexible competency-- 

^ based trailing programs v;ith heavy emphasis on 
center-based field training. 

4. Establish the Child Development Associate as a 
recognized and vital resource^.within ^3lie field 

' of human service occupations.. 

5. Encourage and provide opportunities for train- 
ing for staff members (including para-profess-- 

> ionals) seeking to become CDA's. 

-6. Es'^ablish a competency-based assessment and ^ 
credentialing system to grant prof essi-orial 

A 

recognition to the CDA. " ' 

The key feature of^ghe project is that, unlike the 
traditional approach to^Hwessional training, the cre- 
dential of the CDA will not^e based solely on courses 
talcen, academic credits earned or degrees av/arded 
(although credits and degrees v/ill have their place in 



the training programs ). ^Credentials for the CDA v/ill 
be baced upon ceireful evaluation of each candidate's 
demonctrated competency to aGs^ame primary responsibil-" 
ity for the edupation and development of a group of 
young children. 

In the spring of 1973, the Office of Child Devel- 
opment funded 13 pilot training programs to prepare 
tyaineec to acojJ.ire these competenqiec . Programs are 
unique in their organisational patterns and approaches 
to training; however, all training programs provide: 

Training geared toward acquisition of the CDA 

♦ 

competencies 

Academic and field work as a set of coordinated 
. experiences 
A minimum of 50-percent field training 
. Individualized .training geared to the strength 
and v/eaknesG of each trainee 
Flexible scheduling v/hich will allow each 
trainee to complete the training v/ithin a range 
of time necessary for' his acquisition of com- 
petencies 

Willingness to work closely with the CDA 
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Consortiun. . , ■ ; 

The 13 pilot training projects are sponsored by 

imiversities, -colleges, o^ior and community colleges, 

an^^ivate nonprofit training groups. Eligibility for 

training is open to anyone interested in pursuing a- 

career in child care,, who has reached the age of 17, , 

and can meet lo<Sal health raguir^ents. Trainees, are 

participating"^Ln these pilot programs: . ■ ' 

Fall Jlive<j-^CDA Council 
Pall River, Massachusetts 

' A coordinated effort among the Head Start " program, 

the public schools and Llental Health Association work- 

"ing toward a" statewide pattern o'f transferable college 

credits for trainees. 

The Teachers, Inc. 
* New York, New York 

^ Sponsored by a private, nonprofit training organ- 
ization in conjunction with a bachelor's degree pro- 
gram 'Of Antioch College. "Trainees are being prepared, 
to work in preschool programs that serve inn,ercity 
Blaclc and Spanish spealcing cormnuinities • . 

California State College 
California, Pennsylvania 
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Conducted by the'pollege and the Head Start State 

jBraining Office. CDA's return to the Head Start centers 

in which they v/ere employed and establish classes^ for 

another much l^ger group of trainees. 

. Allen University 

Columbia, Soi^th Carolina , 

Allen University is a predominately Black insti- 
tution where the. training program f eature^'bpen enroll- 
merrt, particularly for adults v/ith limited prior edu- 
cation, and a high percentage of f inane ial- s:^J)port for 
trainees in the' form of college work study, release 
time, stipends, and scholarships. 

Bemidji State College Child Development Training 
JProgram 

B emi d j i , Minn e s o t a 

The college trains persons employed in early 
childhood centers ineludii^g four Indian centers in 
rural Minnesota. Training is on the campus, in licen- 
sed early childhood centers, and in a mobile learning 
unit staffed by a field trainer and including 'ciArricu- 
lum materials for trainee self-obsei*vation and analy- 
sis. 

Eastern Oklahoma State College 
V/ilbiATton , Oklahoma 




Coordinated with the State Office of Education, 

tiie State Vocational Technical Office j the State Office. 

of Children's Services and other uriiversities , this 

program offers a series of "minimesters, " eoiarses of 

one week each. After each minimester, trainees have 

two weeks of intensive practical e:^erience.- The curr- 

icul-oni leaves open the opportunity to acquj^re__an^ 

Associate Degree. 

^' The University of New Mexico * 
Albue[uerque , New Mexico 

The UniveiMfeity is training a corps of early child- 
hood persoijnel to effectively function in ethnically 
diverse communities, exhibiting bilingual/bicultujral 
knowledge and skills. Sites for field training are in 
Head Start centers, private nursery schools, and public 
school kindergartens with children of ethnically di- 
verse backgroxmds and experiences. 

Honolulu Commuiiity College and University of Kawai 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

The College and University are cooperatively spon- 
soring a statewide CDA program for K@fe.d Start employees 
College credit for training is granted by the Community 
College, with provisions made for transfer credit to 
the University of Hav.-aii. 



• V _ 

Idaho Consortium 
Boise, Idaho 

The project is sponsored by a consortium of state 
a^gencies, higher-education institutions, and public 
schools.' The aim is to implement CDA training in in- 
stitutions throughout the state. Pi^ogra^ at three 
colleges and universities provide the equivSi^t of a 
tv/o-year college program. National Youth Corps stu- 
dents assist in trainees' classrooms while they attend 

classes. ' - 

Eriksbn Institute for Early Childhood Education 

Chic ago , Illino is 

< 

The eight Offices of Indian Child Services and the 
Erikson Institute are training, child care staff on 
Indian reservations throughout, the United States. A 
specialist from each Office of Indian Child Services is 
participating v/ith Erikson Institute staff to train 
CDA candidates. A major thrust of the project^^ is to 
involve Indian communities in designing a training pro- 
gram that reflects their values, beliefs, and tribal 
customs. , " N 

Community 'College of Philadelphia 
Hesearph for Better Schools, Inc. 
Philacfe^hia, Pennsylvania * 
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A cooperative effort of three agencies: an urban 
coranunity college, a public school system, and a non- 
profit laboratory for research and development. Train- 
ees are aides in the Philadelphia School District's 
early childhood programs. Training is coordinated 
through the College. Researcir for Better Schools as-, 
sists in curriculum design and the development of in- 
structional materials. - 

Forest Park Community and Junior College 
St. Louis, Missouri 

Many resources in St. Louis are incorporated in 

this project which includes linlcages to the St. Louis 

Association for the Edudation of Young Children; Head 

^art; llodel Cities; A^shington University; Central 

Institute for the Deaf; The Lerjming Center; The Lliriam 

School for Leajming Disabilities; the public schools; 

United Fund Day Care^enters, and private nursery 

schools. CDA trainees spend half of their time in a 

preschool program in St. Louis and half in academic 

experience. ' 

Comjnunity College of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 

The Community College focuses on training employed 
child care workers, with an. individualized plan . 
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designed for ,eaeh. Pairs of trainees^ v/ork together to 
plqn, implement, and evaluate training activities. -The 
projeet%taff collects end prepares individual study 
units and coordinates activities at the training sites. 

All 13 pilot training projects v/ere in operation 
^n 197 ^r; in addition, there is a Head Start Supplemen- 
tary Training (IISST) Prograin for approxim^ately 5^000 
Head Start classroom staff v/ho are training in 350 par- 
ticipating institutions. The nSST programs are using 
the Child Development Associate approach end are cm.- 
phasizing competency-based training d^Jiring the^ school 
year 1974-75- 

Again, the question of whether v;c should have pre- 
school and day care programs funded at the federal 
level seems to have been largely answered by the in- 
crease in such programs all- over the country. V/ith 
the soaring enrolLments ^*in nursery schools and Icindcr- 
garteno, this nation must continue to face the issue 
of how to provide equality seryices'^f or our children. 
The country must find answ-ers to a||^estion posed by 
-Edward Zigler^v/hen he headed I^IEV/'slJ of Child 

Development: /'Are v;e going to proviae the children of 
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this nation with development child care, or are we 
merely going to provide them vdth ba'oysitting?" 
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VrllAT STATES ARE DOING 
ImportGJit Legislation 

At least nine state legislatures took action in 
their 1374 sessions toward creating statc^ nechanisr.s 
for planning and coordinating services for yo^ong 
CiOildrcn and their families. ^ 

Tennessee enacted a bill establishing an Office of 
Child Development in the governor's office, and the new 
legislation grants the OCD broad authority for compre- 
hensive child development programs for children under 
six and for coordinati:i*ig services for children over six 
years of age. It provides for a system, of local and 
regional child developm.ent councils and a state advis- 
ory committee and makes provision for an early child- 
hood development personnel training program. 

The r>!irjiesota Legislatuj?e appropriated 0250,000 for 
the establishrp.ent of at least six early childhood pilot 
programs to be sponsored by local school districts in 
1974-75* The emphasis is on preventive services for 
prekindergarten children and their parents. 
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rpv^e ::orth Carolina LesiGlatv-re enacted a bill "to 
establish equal educational opport^onities in the public 
schools" (S.3. 1238). Although the legislation is 
directed prinarily to proGrs-'ns artd services for the 
handicapped, a broad interpretation -.vould include child 
developTnent programs. 

IferylGJid, yew York, Ohio, Oldahoma, West Virginia , 

oxid Arizona introduced legislation and met with varying 

*• 

success . 

In 1972 the Georgia General Assembly voted funds 
in the amount of 01. 9-"'illion to set up an Early Child- 
hood Development progrcm on a pilot basis. The program 
was aimed toward the disadvcmtaged and the mentally ar.d 
physically handicapped children from birth through fivoy/ 
years of age. The program provided testing, diagnosis 
and treatment of mentally and physically handicapped 
from 0-2 years; educational classroom experiences ^or 
mentally and physically handicapped children between 
the ages of three and four, and a kindergarten program 
for children five years of age. 
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Forty-five school systems received grants from 
this f^and and are operating an EC2 program. During 
1973 a total of 3,915 children v/ere served and 2,056 of 
them were housed in educational classrooms. This num- 
ber represented 739 three and four-year-old children 
and 1,317 five-year-old-children. 

r 

, An extension of the existing ECS program was voted 
by the- 1973 session of the Georgia General Assembly. 
Funds in the amount of 06.7 million were voted for two 
P'orposes: to refund the 1972-73 existing pilot program 
and to extend services to five-year-old children who 
are physically, mentally, and emotionally handicapped. ^ 



The A-A systems participating in the ECE program 
v/ere ref-unded at this ciirrent operating level, 043>OOOy 
to niaintain the 1973 program of three components: 

1. testing, diagnosis, and treatment of children 
less than three-years of age v/ho have physical 
or mental handicaps 

2. educational program for mentally, physically, 
and emotionally har.dicapped children ages three 
and foiir 
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3* educational progrsjns f^r disadvantaged 
children five-years -of age. 
Funds alloted to these 44 school systems continu- 
ation of the program v/ere in the amount of 01,892,000. 
It is proposed that a total of 2,156 -children v/ill be 
served by Components 1, 2, and 3« ' 

The balance of C4.8 million v;as divised on a 
parity basis among all other systems for a kindergarten 
program (designated Component 4) for mentally, physic- 
ally and emotionally handicapped children. One hvjadrcd 
and-f if ty-four-systems (including the original 44) 
received funds to establish an 2CS Program for handi- 
capped children. It is proposed to serve 5,000 in this 
program. 

An abstract of the legislation for Preschool Edu- 
cation sets forth a one-half day basis for a l80-day 
school year to serve (1) all children who have attained 
age five, and (2) three and four-year-old children, v;ho 
are either physically, mentally or emotionally handi- 
capped or perceptually or linguistically deficient. 
The State of Georgia feels that the principal responsi- 
bility for developmental skills of young children lies 
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Y.'i-th the parents and _^at the pvjrpose of this prosram 
is to supplement the resource's which parents have avail-, 
able ^ meet' the distinctive ir.e.^l, physical, ^and 
emotional needs of their children. In acknowledgement 
of this policy, enrollment of children into the pre- 
school pro£iram is on a voluntary basis, except in those 
school d'ls^ricts v/hich by la-.v now require a'ttendance in 
a public preschool procram. 

The Florida lecislation expresses the intent that 
HCD be restr^act^^ed to more fully meet the vjiique needs 
of each pupil. Intent is further expressed that each 
^- , pupil shall obtain a level of competency in the basic 

^ skills sufficient to continue fut'ore educational suc- 

cess by the time he leave the Sar'ly Childhood Program. ^ 
To carry ^t this purpose, the Act (CSSB 96) requires 
that beginning with the 1976-77 school year, each 
school district shall include in its, comprehensive edu- 
cational plan a plcua f or' EC3 prog!rams. In developing 
the pla^, the\School Board is required to seek direct 
comjn^onity, parent, teacher, and school administrator • 
involvement. The Act further provides that any child 
who is six years old before January 1 of the school 
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year shall be admitted to the first grade at sjiytime 
durinc the school year. 

' Another ma^jor bill passed by the 197^ Florida- 
Legislatvire emphasizing young children is Senate Bill 
277, which provides for the promulgation of statewide 
minimum child care licensing standards , which will talce 
effect July 1, 1975- 

In Illinois in 1972, the passage of House Bills_ 
322 and 323, caused the Office of the Superintendent pf 
Public Instruction to loolc closely at the early child- 
hood education picture in Illinois. As a result, OSPI 
allocated C100,000 of Title VI money for one year 
(010,000 per site) to ten early childhood sites in • 
Illinois. These communities had gone above and beyond 
the mandate ^f the law by implementing preschool pro- 
. gra-ms in the 1972-73 school year rather .than using that 
year only as a planning time period. All the sites ex- 
cept one are in special education districts. 

The criteria for eligibility: "Thrp«-and-f our- 
year-old children who displayed significant delays in 
their development to the extent that any early 
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education program in the -community could not be ex- 
pected to sufficiently meet their needs in preparation 
for future"" kindergarten enrollment." (Early Childhood 
Intervention in Illinois, Division of Supervision^ and 
Instru.ction, Karch, 1974). 

The Iowa General- Assembly, 1974 Session, passed a 
new licensing lav; and appropriated 0500,000 for day 
care centers to acquire or improve physical facilities 
to house t^ center, and to acquire recreational or 
educational e\ui;pment or supplies. Outside of a few 

» 

Head Start progranis, or v/here preschools w^e combined 
v/ith day care centers, these schools did not qualify 
for funds because a center was defined as serving, six 
or more children for more th^m four hours. 

ft 

Iowa now has (o^anuary, 1975) new permissive legis- 
lation which allows local school districts to provide • 
pre-l<:indergarten programs and receive educational foun- 
dation aid for these programs. But the State Legislatujre 
is, concerned as Xo^..>^he^ f ac-fee3?--|nd undoubtedly v;ill 
pass legislation to restrict the program to some degree. 
However^ eairly childhood aged children needing special 
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"education now eligible 'on a weighted formula for 
such, a program in the public schools. 

New 1-egislation was passed Toy the rgassachusetts 

State X^egislature which provided education for all 

V 

children ages 3-21, v/ho are educationally han^iicapped. 
Effective September ^^^^^^^^ "'^^^ ^^^'^ guarantees to 
every child in the Comnonv/ealth of Massachusetts the 
right to a free and public education Regardless of 
handicaps. A child with "speciai"^eds" is a school- 
age child who has been determined by the Core Evalua- 
tion Team to be a child with special needs because of 
temporary or more permanent ad^justment difficulties o'r 
attributes Eirising from intellectual, sensory, emotional 
or physical factors, or specific learning disabilities, 
who is ui3kg>3.e to progress ' effectively in regular educa- 
tion ^and requi3p.9S special education. The new law pro- 
vides toT a. whole range of optional programs to meet 
the needs of these youngsters. Integration into reg- 
ular classes v;ith extra services is only one of these 
options. Provision for legitimate absenteeism' is made 
by utilizmg ^spiting j;eachers. 
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In Massachusetts school cormitteos nust provide 
screening for children who are three and four years of 
age. . 2f , after screening and evaluation, the child is 
found to need special services, a delivery plan for 
these services v/ill be developed, - A plan may include 
one or nore of the follov;ing: l) home program; 2) group 
day program; 3) family day care program; 4) residential 



» 

program* 



Wisconsin doos/ not have a state plan or defini- 
tion of Early Childhood Education. Presently an Ad Hoc 
Citizens Committee composed of day care providers, 
parents and agency 'personnel is meeting to deVelop a 
plan for coordinating child care/children services 
within the state. However, they did pass new legisla- 
tion in 1973 affecting young children. Chapter 90, 
Section 448.121.02 requires that "each school district 
shall operate a kindergarten program |p which all five 
year old children of the district may be enrolled. 
The teachers shall be certificated by the Department to 



teach kindergarten." 



A second new law. Chapter 90, Section 442, Iciovm 
as the Special Educational Needs Program was established 
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to assist pupils who have low levels of academic 
achievement especially in relation to social and eco- 
nomic factors. Priority is given to preschool and pri- 
mary elementary' grade children. There were 32 programs 
totaling $J3,112,900, funded d]iring the 1973-75 biennium 

A third pi6ce of legislation (Chapter 89) mandates 
all school districts to provide educational programs 
for children with Exceptional Educational Needs begin- 
ning at age three. [I^hese children are evaluated by a 
multi-disciplinary team. Th« statute also provides 
that a school district may provide educational programs 
for children, birth to age three, who have exceptional 
needs. The Department of Public Instruction is now 
responsible for the supervision of the education pro- 
gram for exceptional children in all state or county 
residential facilities. 

A new thrust in teacher education in V/isconsin 
has been ythe Child Care Diploma and Associate Degree 
programs .offered through the Wisconsin Board of Voca- , 
tional. Technical, and Adult Education. Teachers of * 
university, college and technical institute programs 
in EOE meet together as the Wisconsin Early Childhood 
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Teacher Educators Association. 

Tc^as, in July, 1972, at the, request of the 
Governor , diAring the second called session of the 62nd 
Legislature, appropriated funds to the Texas Depart- 
nent of Community Affairs for early childhood develop- 
ment d^^ing fiscal year 1973- .One of their specific 
tasks v/as to prepare a long-range, coordinated, state- 
wide plan for yo;jng children in Texas. It v/as recog- 
nized that all agencies currently providing set^vices to 
young children must be involved in preparing such a 
state plan. Accordingly, the Interagency Health and 
Human. Resources Council established a Committee ©n 
Early Childhood Development, v/hose principal purpose 
was to work on the preparation "of the plan. The com- 
mittee v/as formed in November, 1972, with the Director 
of the Office of Early Childliood Development as its - 
Chairman. As of December, 1974, thera is an Advisory 
Coujncil on Early Childhood Education, created by the 
63rd Legislature in House Bill 91, With members ap- 
pointed by the Governor. 

Effective December, 1973, Colorado passed a law 
req^uiring a license for any person caring 'for or 




piacing for care one or more^ unrelated children in a 
locaticfiToutside the child's hone. This license must 
be obtained in accordance with the Child Care Act. 
The Colorado State Department of Social Services issued 
Llinimum Rules L Regulations for Child Care Centers ef- ' 
fective August^ 1973- The regulations cover large and 
small'^day care centers, and infant and toddler nurser- 
ies, and include the legal base, authority, definitions 
types of licenses, and penalty prescribed by law. New 
legislation regarding youjig children's rights is pend- 
ing, but it is uncertain as to the final outcome for 
the year 1975. ' 

The State* Department of Education in Louisiana 
has jujcisdiction over nursery school^ and kindergartens 
that are part of an elementary or secondary school or 
institutions of higher education. They also have a 
Section Chief in ECE at the state level. While there 
has been no change in funding patterns in the past two 
or three years on the federal level or state and local 
agencies, Louisiana does have new laws and regulations 
pertaining to the needs and rights of the handicapped 
children v.'ho need special education. 
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New Mexico State Legislature in 1974 adopted a 
new formula for state f^jndins of public schools ^which 
ip in effect for the first time in the 1974-75 school 
year. The effect of this new formula is to provide 
more eo.ual funding for all school districts regardless 
of local wealth. Age for ^tering first grade was also 
changed in the 1974 Legislature. Previously the law 
stated that a child would be six years of age by Janu- 
ary 1, in order to enter fir^t grade that year. The 
law now reads that a child will be six by September 1, 
in order to enier first grade. It is expected that 
this shift will talce place gradually over the next few. 
years in conjunction with the phasing In of icindor- 
gartens. 

The ■1974' Legislatuare in' House Bill 85 passed a - 
bill v.'hich mandates that 'a state - supported Early Child- 
hood program (K-3) must be available to every age elig- 
ible child by the beginning- of school year 1977-78. 
New "exico is c^^Arrently in -a phas.e-in period whereby 
they are increasing yearly the proportion of children 
to whom state funded kindergarten progrsms are avail- 
able. In 1975 New Elexico is sei'ving about forty-per- ' 
cent of the state's eligible children in public school 




procrans. Approximately half of these children are in 
state funded programs v/hilc the remainder are in pro- 
gra.ms f^jnded by federal monies. The laorgest nunber of 
the federal program's are funded by Title I v;ith a siz- 
able amount of money going into the prograxis with 
large nujnbers of Indian children. 

The State Board of Education on June 21, 1974, 
adopted regulations for pre-eler.entary prograjns estab- 
lished by local school boards for development of chil- 
dren who have not attained the age at which they are 
sub;iect to the provisions of the Compulsory School 
Attendance Law (six years of age). In order to insure 
that SCS programs are available to students in all 
districts by the 1377-78 school yW. -'^e State Board 
established dates for age-eligibility to be used by 
local education agencies beginning with the 1974-75 
school year. ^ , 

There v;ere other advances made in ECE arovnd the 
country: in Vir^^inia there is a Mandate that kinder- 
garten must be offered by all divisions by September, 
1976. . Nebraska has a new law that malces it mandatory 
for all districts to talce care of all Special Education 
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students at district expense — to 'oe refunded by the 
State at ninety-percent of the expense. In Kentucky 
the 1974- Legislature cr.ended the school laws^ to re- 
quire that ^instruction be offered to -every. child of 
conipulsory school age. This applies mainly to children 
v;ho have ^oeen excused from res^alsT attendance at school 
due to mental or physical disabilities. With the 
school year 1975-76, the State of Kentucky ^ticipates 
going under a new formula for the distribution of state 
funds to the local districts (Weighted Pupil Program). 

The New Jersey State Legislature presently (1975) 
has in committee a bill -to lower the legal school age 
from five to three. In November, 1973, the New Jersey 
populus approved by refcrend^jm the funding of at least 
five regional day centers for the handicapped through- 
out the state at a cost of twenty-five million dollars. 
In the 1973-74 school year the New Jersey State Legis- 
lature provided a half million dollars to carry o^i^^^k 
with preschool handicapped. In the school year' 1974- 
75, the state legislatujre has provided one million 
dollars for the support of preschool programs. 

i ' 
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In :>:ainc they pacGcd a lav/ (L.D. 965) ins^orin^ 

equal educational opportvjiities for all handicapped 

children beginning at age five. Local school districts 

niust malce a concerted search for these children and 

place them in school, with "mainstreaning" v/henever 

possible. Up to 1975. some physically handicfippcd chil- 
li 

dren v/cre excluded from school and only home teacher 
services were provided. The provisions of the lav/ v/ill 
become mandatory with the 1975-76 school year. 'At 
present, local education agencies are developing and 
training the Pupil Evaluation Teams required by the 
statute. ^ 

The only change of finding in the last tv/o or 
three years on the state end local levels results from* 
the passage of "L.D. 1994** v/hich applies to public edu- 
cat;Lon. Its purpose is to provide that no more than 
fifty percent of the cost of public education be de- 
rived from, the local property ta>:. The statute is de- 
signed to equalize educational opporti;inity throughout 
the state. The result m.ay be that m.ore local schools 
m.ay inaug^orate kindergarten programs. 
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In October, 1974, the Department of Public In- 
ctruci;ion of De lav/are issued their bulletin regarding 
"Activities in Early Childhood 2ducat;Lon for Delaware - 
1974-75*" Follov/ing are tv/o topics of concern: 

1* Comprehensive Legislation has been introduced 
that would provide preschool and nursery school pro- 
grans^ and is being studied by legislators and a taslc 
force of concerned professionals from public and pri- 
yate agencies. If the legislation is passed over the 
objection of private ov.ners of preschools, preschools 
would be subject to state control for the first time. 

2. Ko agency in Delaware nov; coordinates services 
to, yo'jnG children. In general, services in the urban, 
northern section of the state are available but the 
rural, southern portion of the state is lacking in com- 
prehensive services. During 1974-75, the Technical 
Assistance Development System .of the University of 
JTorth Carolina will assist Delaware with this problem. 

'in accordance v/ith House Bill 474, enacted by the 
77th Session of the I.iissouri Legislatujre and signed by 
the Governor on Aug'ast 1, 1973 > every child is guar- 
anteed the right to an education that is appropriate to 

I 
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hie developmental needc. To assist -the schools in 
fdcntifyinc the needs of children at on early age, a 
task force v/as established by the State Departr.ent of 
::j]lcrr.entary and Secondary Educjation to develop {raidc- 
line/' for early childhood ccrecninc in Ivlissouri. 

1^0 1974 Le^islatvJTc appropriated (Jl, 15 5, 469 to 
the South Co^olina Dcpartricnt of Education for the 
suT)r)ort of child develoT)rr>ent progrcL-ns for the 1974-76 
school year. Additional f^jndins for these procrcris 
•.".'ill b^'providcd through school l^jnch prosrans and 
USDA commodities; local reso^orces (public clinics, 
mental health clinics, civic clubs, ctc.)> ^nd a slid- 
inc fee scale or a flat rate for parents v/ho are able 
to pay for the pro^p:-am for their children. 

In Pennsylvania the f^jrAin(^\fjbT this age popula- 
tion is the same for the cvjrrent school year (1974) 
0100,000,000. It has al'.vays been high. There are 
r^hrcc basic cqnditions that apply to the children: l) 
Prior to schooT entry, all children r.ust be immujiized 
against rubella, diphtheria, polio and measles; 2) All 
children regardless of condition must be provided with 
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a free pulDlic education and have equal rights v;ith the 
non-handieapped ehild; 3) All "Icindcrgarten children niay 
be transported to and from school v;ith the same rc^n- 
bursement as plg^fl^fSttcury children. 

Child Development Offices 

Some of the significant early childhood programs 
now in progress throughout various states v/ill unques- 
tionably provide valuable future direction for thfe im- 
plementation of new methods. ^ 

In the year 1975, State Offices of Child Develop- 
ment, (CCD's) through the National Association of State 
Directors of Child Development, have taken the lead in , 
worlcin,^^ for an increased state role in coordinating the 
delivery of services for very young children) and their 

families. Over the last tliree to four year/ som.e sev- 

f 

enteen states have set up Offices of Child Developm.ent 
v/ith several more anticipated within the next ^hree 
years (1975-77). An indicator that the acrfion is 
shifting to the states came recently with a"statement 
of concerns" developed by* the National Associ/^^tion of 
State Directors and directed to the federal CCD office 
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and liZu officials. In its s*ta*uerncnt were listed five 



\ areas of concern: 



!• The question of ^ro{^ez:iz funded directly by 
the federal OCD that would bypass the states 
and thereby defeat state efforts to effect 
poordination of services. 

2. A request that states have the opportimity for 
input in planning at the federal level. 

3. Tlie need for inproved corjnunicaH^n and coor- 
dilation between the V/ashmcton OCD and its 
ten regional offices. 

4. The desirability of the selection of a perr.an- 
ent director for the federal OCD. 

5. The need for r.ore effective corrjr.unication and 
understanding between the federal OCD end 
state CCD's. 

This statement resulted from a September 1974 session 
involving state, national, and regional OCD staff mem- 
bers. A positive response for improved comjuunication 
was evidenced in the appointment of a V/ashington OCD 
staff member to act as liason with the state directors. 

Definite guidelines are evolving from, the ECS pro- 
grams and services are being ci^eated 'to conform to 
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■these ^idelinAs. 

The Arkansas Office of Early Childhood Plaiming 
set up a training task force in 1973^ sjnd they desicned 
an" ETV scries, "About Children," — a child development 
course which is reaching, more than a thousand pectpl^, 
some of whom are .taki-T^g it for graduate and vjider- 
graduate credit^. The plasijiing is divided into three 
sections: 

1. About Children: An Assessment of the Needs of 
Young Children in Arkansas from. Birth to Eight 

s of Age " ^ 

2. ""The Directory of Services 

3. The State Comprehensive Plan 

The Office of Early Childhood PlcnrLing further 
submitted en application for a foundation grant . to de- 
velop an extensive educational television course on 
parenting which might be" used statewide by a netv/ork of 
educ|itional television stations. ^Beginning in the fal], 
of 1974, OECP presented a series of sixteen 30-minute 
programs on parenting, which ran for a semester and 
v/ill be repeated the second, semester with credit being 
given both tim.es. During this tim.e a second set of 
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programs,' for wider distribution , if funded,' would be. 
developed. The use of educational television for adult 
education has. not been fully explored and college deans 
'ejTQ discussing, other cou-rses. However, they do plan on 
offering parerJt training as an additional course. 

IpL 1974 theT?Cpkansas Department -of Education pub- 
lished a Services Directory enti,tled "About Children." 
it was coordinated by the Office of Early Childhood 
Planning, and the study v;as funded, in part, by t^e 
DeT)artment of Social and Rehabilitative Services and 
by a grant from the Governor 'a Emergency Fund. 

The primary purpose of the 104-page directory is 
to help the residents to locate the ^s^ervices and pro- 
grams which are available for yoting children and to 
identify someone at the state .level to contact in case 
a parent or interested person cannot locate the ser- 
vice locally. ,A second purpose of the directory is to 
mal:e it possible to check what is offered in a local 
community against what is available elsewhere and 
thereby ijj^^tify the gaps that exist. It is possible 
to build '"^a- statewide coordinated Effort, which will ex- 
tend and enlarge those services for a greater number 
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of children so that the futvire can be a better one for 

yo^m^r children in Arkansas. 
</ 

The State Board of Education in Alabama, at their 
meetin.^ on January 8, 1973 > accepted in their statement 
of educational philosophy, the responsibility of edu- 
cating their children under six years of age. To meet 
this need, they initiated a plan v/hich provides: 

1. Establishjnent of schools for five ye^ olds 
and assujncs responsibility for the educationa] 
aspects of their programs. 

2. Private schools far children under six years 
of age to have the opportunity of being ac- 
credited by the State Department of Education, 

3. Responsibility of the otate Department of Edu- 
cation for the approval of all educational 
institutions providing teacher education pro- 
grams in the field of ECS, and f or certif ica- 

r 

tion of all teachers in all programs for 
children under six. 

4. The State Dep^tment to develop a guide for 
evaluating ^programs for training of parapro- 
fessionals^ in ECE. 

Parent education an integral part of ECE and 
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needed in the field; i:he state to devise stand- 
ards for programs for parent education. 
6^ A staff .sufficient quantity and quality to 
be emp^L'oyed to offer services in: 
a. coordinatiorx of 3CE section staff and all 

ECE services v/ithin the State Department 

of Education 

consultant and guidance services in teacher 

education, paraprof ession^l training, 

pa^rent education 
c. consultczit and guidance services to private 

and church-re late\ ECE programs. 
7. Standards for curriculum development and their 
evaluation to beVeveloped by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

V^ith the inception of federally and, locally funded 
programs, the movement tov/ard the use of teacher aides 
in programs for young children has becOm.e widespread in ' ^ 

the schools of Alabama. In 1974 the Division of In- 
struction, Montgomery, Alabama, issued- Bulletin No. 3> 
entitled "Alabama Early Childhood Education: Teacher 
Aide Guide," setting forth a) criteria for selection, 
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"b) stdte'iiient on policies, c) ir.terper&OEbal relation- 
sliipc within school se-ttingSj'^d) skills - talents, e) 
inservice, f) evaluation, and an appendix which in- 
cludes application forr.s, sucgectcd toTKLcs for inserv- 
ice study, and evaluation forms. ^ 

\^ 

The SCE progran in California v/as^^launched v/hen 
the State's Legislature and the Governor approved 
Senate Bill 1302 in 1S72. The prograni was developed 
and spfonsored by the State Board of Education and in- 
volved 172,073 children in 1373-74 ~ its first year 
of operation., A total of 1,010 schools in 800 school 
districts — eighty-percent of all school districts in 
the state — participated in the program. Each school 
was charged with meeting the requirements of the 
legislation, including: 

Local developr.ent . The program must be devel- 
oped at the local level to m.cet the assessed 
needs of particular comjnun.ities . The design 
of the program, is the responsibility of the 
principiil and his staff, working with parents 
and other interested members of the comniunity. 
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. Parent participation., Parents must be involved 
in all stages of plaiming, approval and imple- 
mentation of the program at tlie local level. 
Parents and other adults will participate in 
classroom activities to help achieve the 10:1 
pupil/adult ratio. 
. Individualized instruction. " As the key object- 
ive of the ECE program, individualized instruct- 
ion will require a new look hot only at the 
teacher's role, but at time, space, materials 
and well trained people. It will also dictate 
the physical rearrangement of clc^ssroon space 
to include learning centers., 
. Diagno-sis of a chin4's needs. In an attempt to 
consider the whole child, the act requires, thet 
schools diagnose the child's needs in the areas 
of what he should be learning at a given stage 
in his education, what his parents want him to 
achieve, and his physical condition and nutri- 
tional needs. 



j\n attempt by California to become the fr^t- 
runner among the states in providing comprehensive 




»■ 

early childhocd education has scored a victory and met 
rebuffs. The restructuring of e^iucational programs fo3 
California studqnts in grades K-3 attempts to take a 
giant step tov/ard malcing the first eight years of a 
child's life the most important. 

- In 197^, the OCD in the State of Idaho was di- 
rected to conduct an exhaustive stiidy of the needs of 
their children by Governor Cecil Andrus. The results 

k 

are identified in the report, "Growing Up in Idalao: 
The Needs of Young Children." The first survey was de- 
signed' to identify exicbing services and resources to 
children ajid families in the state. The second survey 
, v/as a prenatal, perinatal and postnatal study (fifty- 
percent of the obstetricians and pediatricians were 
interviewed as well as twenty-five-percent of the gen- 
eral' practitioners , and maternal and child records in 
niiacty-percent of the hospitals in Idaho). A third 
study randomly sampled two-percent of "t^he families in 
Idaho v/ith children under six. ^ As a result of the 
needs surveys, the Office of Child Development v/ent on 
record as follov/s: 
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That the state and local conmunities initiate 
an all-out campaign to enhance responsible 
parenthood. 

That the state^ expand the early periodic 
screening program to include all children 0-6. 
This program provides a comprehensive screen- 
ing, checking for common problems in the areas 
of medical, vicual, auditory, dental, nutri- 
tional, social, intellectual, and physical 
developm.cnt . 

That the state develop multidisciplinary pro- 
grams for "high-risk" children (ages 0-6) 
that are primarily home-based, with the pro- 
gram administered by child development centers 
An conjunction with early periodic screening. 
'That the early periodic screening diagnosis 
and treatment results be tabulated so that 
gaps in services be identified and that these 
gaps be- made public so that support can be 
generated for their elimination. 
That a human resources development and needs 
assessment agency be created in state govern- 
ment to continually monitor needs and to 
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develop programs to meet these needs. 



The slate of Idaho, through its Office of Child 
Development is seriously involved in its pursuit of the 
needs of children 0-6 yeai^s^qf age. Their bbjective is 
to carry the torch' of equality thro\igh social changes 
allowing for full moral and mental development of 
Idaho 's children — ^ albeit they do not see the need 
for public school education at this time. 

One other report issued this year by the OCD is 
"The Status of Minority Children In Idaho 1974," 
Volxune III. Its purpose is to Compare the status of 
children from families of racial and cultural minori- 
ties with children from the general population. The 
minority groups were the Mexican-American, American 
Indiana, and the Blacks. Seven recommendations were 
made in order to promote the health and welfare of the 
minority children in Idaho. None included an early 
childhood program in public schools. The pressing need 
is clearly for better housing conditions, availability 
of Community Health Clinics, and inclusion of minority 
children in Head Start programs. 
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The State of North Carolina has an Office of Child 
Development and iD*funded primarily from funds by the • 
Applachian Regional Corrjnission. The Commission's sup- 
port has published a eompilatiorl of needs and services 
entitle^, "The State of Yovjiq Children in North 
Carolina - 1974" (124 pages). The information covers 
by coimties, nuj-nber of children by ages, population 
projection, health needs, number of handicapped chil- 
dren under six, cind the number of children served by 
available services, e.g., licensed day care, Head'Start, 
5^Epeeial programs for handicapped children. It is ex- 
pected the publication will be useful to determine 
needs and priorities for each area, thereby eliminating 
much of the basic survey tasks. / 

The Office of Child Development: is funded to con-\^ 
duct planning, coordination, administration of child 
development funds, and evaluation for child development 
programs in North Carolina. The Office is the coordin- 
ating mechajaism to promote interest in ECE by insuring 
that available reso^orces (local, state, and federal) 
are Icnom and made usfe of by local groups v/hich are in- 
terested in initiating quality services to children. 
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The Office uncovers and eliminates gaps and duplica- 
tions of effort to bring about a more effective service 
to children and their families. ^ 

A bound report re "Child Care in Appalachian North 
Carolina: A Regional Approach" v/ag prepared by the 
Office of ^Child Development (1975) for the purpose of 
presenting their model as an approach to the delivery 
of child care services through a regional mechanism. 
r.Iaps illustrate the location of the ^**egional service 
delivery area and the number of its *f acilities and pro- 
vides totals of chij^dren served by county and by reg- 
ion. One chapter is devoted to an approved approach to 
staff training; another 'to a horhe visitor program and 
the recognition that the home is the most influential 
factor in the development of a child. 

9 

Community cooperation can bring more and better 
health, education and social servi^s to families. To 
showihow that idea works, the Texas Department of Com- 
mvnity Affairs' 'Office of Ea5rly Childhood Development, 
gave funds in 1973 for community projects covering a 
three-year demonstration period. By the close of 1974, 
the communities had studied the conditions of their 
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claildren under six years of age and set up progreuns 
which they considered r.ost crucial. Llany of the projr 
ects used ail or a portion of their fimds for matching 
with Title IV-A money through the State Department of 
Public Welfare. As a result, more than 1250 children 
are enrolled in child care programs; another 1500 hav?^ 
.been screened for health problems; and approximately 
50,000 family members are being served indirectly. Txi 
the Texas panhandle (26 counties) have begom generating 
community support for child care progrcms and providing 
fronds and technical assistance to child care centers. 
The project is using funds from a federal manpower 
grant and the Office of Early' Childhood Development. 

A Governor's task force and a legislative * com- 
mittee, conducting independent inquiries into institu- 
tional child care in Texas, have come out strongly for 
prevention of children's problems in 1974. The Task 
Force urges that a comprehensive appraisal program be 
extended to all children to detect potential problems 
in health, nutrition, development, /fnd learning. 
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The Committee on Early Childhood Development, 
which is made up of representatives of state agencies 
which provide children's services, completed a first 
draft of the "State Plan" in Aixgust, 1973^ On June 26, 
1974, the Committee presented the plan to the Inter- 
agency Health and Hxzman Resoiirces Council, the Govem- 
or's chief advisory body on human reso\;irce matters made 
up of the heads of state agencies. 

The Office of Early Childhood Development is also 
interested in the concept of a trained professional who 
can demonstrate the ability to work well with children 
ages 3-5, and has funded a two-year pilot program on 
this sul?ject. The Federal Office of Child Development 

et up' several CDA training sites through the nation — 
Texas created its own sites, and will be among the 
first stat*^s to have this new profession of child care 
giver. Some 220 candidates are being trained in Texas 
at seven colleges. Many of the candida'Jtes are expected 
to complete training in May, 1975. On^ of the primary 
accomplishments of the Texas CDA program will be a 
ciirriculum that schools and other educational programs 
can use to' train child ceire givers. 

1 - 
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Because the state ic so large, the Texas Depart- 
ment of Community Affairs' Office of Early Childhood 
Development is experimenting v/ith a regional approach 
to planning and coordinating early childhood deveiop- 
ment programs. To that end, the Office (1974) con- 
tracted to employ two regional early childhood develop- 
ment coordinators. The Office is c6llecting statistics 
on income, employment, families v/ith female heads of 
households, families with children under six, and other 
characteristics on the 500 Texas cities and all '254' 
counties. 

There are several new reports from the Office of 
Early Childhood Development: 

'a. * "The Darker 3ide of Chf Idhood: ^ 46 Things You 
Need to Know About Texas Children" — a 
collection of bold facts about the needs of 
children. The title was adapted from a line 
in Governor Dolph Briscoe's speech to the 
Early Childhood Tasl: Force of the Education 
Commission of The States, when he referred to 
"a darker side of childhood" for some Texas 
children. 
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b. "Your Child: Smoothing The V/ay to Kindergarten" 
a i^ide for parents to help their children 
make the change from home to school. 

c. "Texans ' Concerns ?or Young Children" — a 
reprint of a nummary report of the views ex- 
pressed by 85O Texans attending regional forums 
on early childhood development in 1973* 

d. "Meeting T^e ITeeda of Young Texans" — about 
the value of a preventive approach to child- 
ren's problems; also an outline of the proposed 
statewide planning process for meeting child- 
ren needs. 

Other nev/s regarding what happened for young 
children in Texas in 1974 is: ^ 

The Coordinator of I.Ii{jrant Affairs, created within 
the Texas Department of Coraraujiity Affaire' Office of 
Early Childhood Development, v/as made a division of the 
Governor's Office by Executive Order in April, 1974 • 
The Coordinator's role is to see that more migrant 
families receive needed services. ^ 

The State Coordinating Committee on Early Child- 
hood-Development, invited representatives of eighty 
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organizations concerned with the quality of life fqr 
children to Axistin, November 14-15, 1974, to look into 
the possibility of forming a council of children's 
organizations. A constitutional committee ,jwas ap- 
point ed^^;b</ draw up bylaws. - 

The statewide organization 'of Child Care '76, held 
it^ first state .convention on August 15-16, 1974. The 
delegates voted tb establish a nonprofit organization 
to lobby on behalf of legislation promoting children's 
interests. ^ 

Other program development a include an' Office of ' 
Child Development grant to the University of Arizona 
v<^ereby this will be the first year' to provide tele- 
vised cognitive instruction for Papago Native American 
Children. The coordinator of the program feels that 
the first year's effo^rts vyere successful in influencing 
■Che development of cognitive skills whei^.presented via 
television. 

In 1974, an Early ChiQ^ood Education Specialist 
was added to the staff in the Arizona Department of . 
Education, and the Govemojj's appointed 21-member Ad- 
visory Committee has held statewide hearings in each 
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of the six planning districts in an attempt to assess 
the unmet needs of the children in Arizona. A series 
of reports are being prepared for presentation to the 
-Governor and Legislature through the Department of 
Economic Security based on testimony given at the hear- 
ings . 

Through an Inter-govemmental Personnel Act, 1970, 
a proposed plSn for', the establishment of an Oklahoma 
State Office ,of Early Childhood Development v/as com- 
pleted August 31, 1973* It was financed by the Office 
of Child Development,, Department- of Health, Education 
and. \7elfare, Washington, D.C. It , covers services, pro- 
grams and activities relating to the total development 
of all children from 0-6 years of age regardless of 
social or economic status. Hov/ever, the program has 
not been implemented because studies are still under- 
way. 

The State of Utah issued their Annual Report 
Fiscal Year 1974, under the State Board of Educatiio'n" 
and the State Office of Child Development. Th^re are 
99-mem^ers on the Advisory Council; ten on the Youth 
Advisory Council, headed by the Director and a Program 
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Connittee of 13 . The Office was funded to begin in 
•Jijne of 1973, and the Director assumed her duties in 
October of that year. The OCD has made a concerted 
effort to identify parent training programs across the 
state. These are sponcorcd by the Board of Education. 
:.lany areas have established toy lending libraries. 

The State Board of Education in Utah plans to 
offer th^^ressistance of its Public Relations Department 
in promoting a campaign of publicity for the Office, 
fpiis will include feature story releases to the news- 
papers and documentary information for release on tele- 
vision. In addition the OCD will utilize every poss- 
ible soiirce available in the dissemination effort_for 
the coming yaaa;; brochures , pamphlets, and flyers; 
displays and exhiV"J^s; and a newsletter to be published 
quarterly. ' , 

c 

The OCD has been instnxmcntal in "the work done for 
the State Board of Higher Education in accrediting 
Early Childhood program^ in the colleges and universi- 
ties. One of the recommendations is the inclusion of 
classes teaching prospective child development and 
early education people to v/ork with handicapped and 
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minority pre-schoolers, v/itliin programs that work with 
other asencicc in the communitieG and with parents. 

A Head Start State Training Officer serves as a 
technical assistant to programs throughout the st^ate. 
Tiie officer is assigned speci/roally to work v/ith the 
colleges, universities and Head Start programs in Utah. 
The main objective is to assist the colleges and uni- 
versities to set up and provide competency-based 
training for parapro^f essionals working in Head Start. 
This same competency-based training will be offered -to 
day care providers as required by the new standards. 

vrnile considerable progress has been made in the 
Utah State Office of Child Development, the staff is 
small, and it will not be possible to fully implement 
all of the goals and objectives of the Planning Com- 
mititee without the addition of nece'srrary personnel. It 
iy^ presently staffed v/ith a Director, Head Start 
Training Officer, a Head Start Handicapped Specialist, 
and a Supplementary Training Associate Specialist. 

Services for children 0-8 years of age are sllkred 
responsibilities among four state agencies in Liinnesota, 
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They have legislation that malces it mandatory for dis- 
tricts to provide kindercartcn t^ children aged five, 
and legislation has been passed' that gives a half-unit 
of state aid on a permissive basis to children with 
special education needs beginning at birth. 

In April, 1972, the Llaryland State Board of Educa- 
tion declared early childhood education to be of high 
priority and assigned the State Department of Education 
to prepare guidelines f or ..the development of ECE pro- 
grams. The guidelines were published September, 1973 > 
and the manual is to be reviewed every five years by 
the Llaryland Early Childhood Education Committee and 
revised as needed. It contains: a) the importance of 
ECS; b) Vqfi goals of ECE; c) family and community in- 
volvement; d) factors to be considered in planning an 
ECE program including roles, facilities, and equipment 
for adults in the early childhood program. 

In Ilaine the Department of Educational and Cul- 
tural Services has responsibility for children^ five 
years of age and older. Nursery school programs and 
day care centers are under the jurisdiction ,of the 
Department of Health and Welfare's Division of Social 
Services. 

'/3 
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Inasmuch as public school have never traditionally 
sei*ved preschool children, the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction i?;^ Illinois, .made 1972-73 
a year of planning, procrarn development, and preparatory 
activities so that the local districts could develop 
exemplary preschool programs. During 1973 > OSPI sent 
Ecirly Childhood Special Education survey forms to every 
school district in the state. The information obtained 
from the surveys is being studied to assist OSPf in 
identifying the status of early childhood special edu- 
cation in Illinois in order to plan for -future needs. 
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The identification tecliniques used in ^he survey 
enabled 23,576 pre-kindergarten children^ to be enrolled 
in screening during the following year; 4,077 v/ere 
identified as needing, additional services after the 
screening process. This figure comprises approximately 
eighteen-percont of the total number of children 
screened. 

In New York, the Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education handles the business of ECE. At the ^ 
present time (1975) New York State's primary involve- 
ment in early childhood education is the Experimental 
Prekindergarten Program managed^l5y this Bureau. The 
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proeran serves 7,000 children and their families in 54 
school districts at a cost to the state of SlO.6 mill- 
ion. The program for prekindergarten is designed to 
improve learning opportunities for children whose homes 
and neighborhoods provide inferior environments for 
optimal growth and development. An additional, group 
of nearly 4,000 children attend prekindergartens funded 
by Title I, ESEA. These proposals are reviewed and 
approved by the State Education Department. 

The Bureau of Child Development published an eight 
page "Guidelines for New York State Experimental Pre- 
kindergarten Program - 1974-75" citing the purposes for 
early childhood programs: 1) to explore the possibili- 
ties of haling prekindergarten programs" operated by 
public schools, and 2) to determine the impact develop- 
mental prekindergarten programs could have on kinder- 
garten and early elementary grades-. Although the pro- 
gram was planned for children from disadvantaged areas, 
there continues to be provision for socio-economic 
mix. A statewide evaluation design will be developed 
during this fiscal year. Implementation will begin 
in 1975-76. 
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The Recion VIII Office of Child Development has 
selected South Dalcota to receive a 055,000 grant to 
establish an Office of Child Care cuid Development. 
This v/as announced Llarch, 1975* The office will be 
established in the Division of Human Development, De- 
partment of Social Services. Present plans include a 
needs survey, technical assistance and the development 
of resources for services for children. 
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STATE ^ ACHIEVEt'IENTS 

In the year 1975 there are some excellent programs 
and plans underway all across the country for children 
0-8 years of age, and it appears that the states can 
really get it together. There is evidence that some 
states are doing it. In spite of funding cutbacks at 
the federal level there are many successful projects 
and programs that have received endorsement at the fed- 
eral and state level and have been found to be export- 
able to other school districts. Sin,ce there are no 
absolute ansv/ers as to v/hat kind of education is best 
for children and their parents, a variety of approaches 
and' learning situations are offered, and results indi- 
cate some states are steadily moving ahead in meeting 
the 'needs of the very young population in the United 
States, through specific programs and concrete, plans 
that will be implemented next year or the fol-Lowing 
year. 

Alaska 

There are many programs in early chil<ihood educa- 
tion in the State of Alaska. There are 35 Head Start 
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programs. Llost of these are in the rural aireas since 
the greatest incidence of economic and culturally dis- 
advantaged exists in the small villages. 

Fairbanks^was selected as the site for the Home 
Start demonstration project — this program is funded 
and supervised by the Office of Child Development. 
?ollov/ Through is another compensatory program and the 
University of Arizona has been federally contracted to 
supervise Alaska's program. 

The ^Centers for Children With Special Needs 
(mental and/or physical handicaps) are sponsored in 
whole or in part by the State Department of Education, 
State Department of Health and Social Services, or 
Alaska Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. The adminis- 
tration may be through the local school or a private 
nonprofit agency. While the centers are strategically 
located tl>r6ughout the state, evidence is growing to 
indicate there will be an increase of local programs 
for these children. 

other early childhood programs are the Parent Co- 
operative Programs, Correspondence Studies, and Alaska 
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State-Operated Schools (ASOS). The Parent Cooperative 
Centers are desicned to foster early child development 
with maDcimuin parent participation. Parents are required 
to devote a specified amount of time working directly 
with the children in the classroom under the supervis- 
ion of a certified teacher. All of these proerains are 
privately administered and funded, hut they are jointly 
licensed by the State Department of Education and the 
Department of Health and Social Services. 

For the child who lives in isolated areas where no 
school facility exists, the State Department of Educ- 
tion c-oonsors correspondence studies. The curriculto 
desicns cover the required subject areas — includinc 
kindercarten through grade three, and periodic work- 
shops are held for the parents who teach their children 
at home. Early childhood education is strongly en- 
couraged by m.alcing available to the parents information, 
materials, and technical assistance especially designed 
for the young child. 

There are 15 early childhood programs conducted in 
rural areas, and they are l^iovm as "ASOS." The pro- 
grams are funded by Title I, ESEA, crnd they are similar 
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-to that of Ileadotart. 

• Arkansas 

Titile I -of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, funded through the U.S. Office of Education, is a 
prograra of compensatory education to help educationally 
deprived children. In Arkansas there has "been an in- 
creasing emphasis on preventive education in the early 
grades as a means of reducing remedial problems later 
on. In 1973 a total of 55,192 children were served in 
Title I elementary -Drogram.s in jlrkansas. Of that n^'om- 
ber 2,487 v/ere in early childhood programs-; 1,333 were 
in kindergarten; l2,3/r6 children were served in the 
elementary remedial program; 3,6/f5 vvere in the program 
for the handicapped, c:nd 30,561 boys and girls were in 
the reading program. Title I involvement in' kinder- 
gartens in 1973 consisted of extending half-day pro- 
grar.s into full day sessions. A total of 0620,915 was 
spent .on early childhood prograias and 024,655,585 was 
expended in the Title I program. 

Tlic Tollov; Throucli program is a research and dc- 
vclopracnt pro^ra^ which carries Head Start type pro- 
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CrcLTis into the public cchools. Pour Arkajapas school 
districts have centers for children ^n grades one to 
three end each employe a specific program model. The 
Parent Educator Llodel (developed at the University of 
Florida) is used at Jonesboro , Arkansas. The Individ- 
ually Prescribed Instruction Llodel from the University 
of Pittsb^orc is used in Texarkana, and the Pulaski 
County Special Sc?rt3ol District employs the nongraded 
Hampton Institute I.Iodcl. The EngeLmann-Becker (Distar) 
I.Todcl is in operation at Flippin, .'Vrkansas. Aidei' are 
included in all classrooms and a wide range of medical, 
dental, end |;ounseling services are included. Funds ^ 
expended in the 1S73 school year total 01,080,040 and 
served 1,250 students five to eight years of age. 

^ # 

The United States' Office of Education provides 
funds for services to migrajat children in the Arkansas 
Public Schools. The Lligrant Section of the Federal 
Program.s Division of the State Education Department 
administers \the fronds. Special attention is given to 
development of the language arts and reading; spealcing 
and v.'riting in both English and Spanish are emphasized. 
A child who has moved Across state or district " 
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boundaries v/ithin a state v/ith his family in "order to 
pursue acricultural or related food processing activi- 
ties may qualify for services under the Migrcnt Educa- 
tion Procran. An estinated 900 children_ agds six to 
eight years of age v/ere served in 1972 at a cost of 
0110,000. The Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
as amended by P.L. 89-750 provided the program funds. 

There is a national school lunch program in' 
Arkansas. The program serves every district but two. 
in 1972 daily noon meals were provided by 1,278 
schools to 311,684 children. . Brealcfast was served in 
250 schools to. 22,225 children. The programs, ' are . 
funded by the U.S. Department of Agriculture to the 
Department of Education end they in turn reimburse the 
schools. The total cost of the program in Arlcansas in 
1973 was 015,135,761. 

The State of Arkansas has a School for The Blind 
offering a complete educational program for kinder- 
garten children. Visually handicapped children who 
meet the usually accepted definition of blindness are 
eligible to attend. ^A school term of 190 c]!'assroora 
days is operated between August 15 2nd J'uly 15 
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annually. There is no tuition;, no charge is made to 

students for room, board, laundry, textbook:s, and or~ 

dinary medical services. Elementary school subjects 

are taught with emphasis on vocational choice and 

^training. A program for the development of personal' 

living skills. (elementary) has beeh^in effect for the 

last several years. The School has an "A" rating from 

the State Departnent of Education and is accredited 

by the National Accredi-fetion Council for- Agencies 

Serving the Blind and "Visually Handicapped. A special 

prpgram is operated for visually impaired children 

with compovn^d handicaps.. Seven preschool children 

were in kindergarten , or the deaf-blind program during 

the 1973 school year., The per capita cost was 05,000 

per pupil.' \ " ' , ^ \ 

The School for the Deaf offers a complete educa- 
tion program for children'^f rom kindergarten through 
grade three.. Deaf children who meet the criteria_of a 
60 decibel hearing loss and whose parents are resi- 
d^ts of the. State are eligible for the school. The 
term runs' on ten month .schedule from August 15 to 
June 15. There are no ^^arges to the -.student for ^ 

■ ■ • ^ ■ ' .. 
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tuition, room, board, textbooks, and ordinary medical 
seirvices. There is a 07.50 registration fee and -the 
student provides -his ov/n clothing and personal articles 
The school is accredited by the Conference -of American 
Instructors for the Deaf. Twenil^tvYO ^upils^^were in 
kindergarten in 1973. The approximately cost per 
pupil is 06,000 per year.' 

The Service Directory - 1974, Arkansas Department 
of Education, Office of E,airly Childhood Planning, shpvvs 
an enrollment of 13,913. boys and giri^ in kindergarten, 
and 26,680 children served by Title I, ESEA, Follov/ 
Through program. ' 

California 

# 

The early childhood program in California is new, 
and it has been designed to be phased into all elemen- 
tary schools oveBi^a period/of years. In its first 
yeaKof operation (1973-74) , 12-pe^cent bf the kinder- 
garten and grades one, two, and three population were* 
to particdpate in the pr:ograjn. Tv/enty-four million ' , 
dollars was allocated to 1,010 Early Childhood Educa- 
tion schools. A total* of 0130 v/as allocated for each 
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participant, with additional funds made available for 
disadvantaced pupils. "Some of the Early Childhood 
Schools were funded only with ECE monies, and others 
were nultifunded with other state and federal funds. 

The legislative mandate for the early childhood 
education pro^jram required cji emphasis in the evalua- 
tion each year an the decree to which the pj-ograra is 
implemented. The im.plemcntation for 1973-74 y/as ob- 
tained from three soujrces. Firstly, each participat- 
inc school submitted a school-level plan. Each plan 
r/as re1^iQ;wed and independently rated by at least two 
team members; the average of the ratings was converted 
to a-^ctandard score'V j-rom-lDec ember , 1973, through 
Llarch, 1974, the Early Childhood Education schools 
were visited by the Department of Education's early 
childhood education program audit teajns, and the re- 
ports of these"" teams comprised the second source of 
program implementation data. A third evaluation pro- 
cedu-re' was a report due from each school in December,^ 
1973, and April, 1974 with the final evaluation report 
due J"uly, 1974. Determination of eligibility for ex- 
pansion frnids for 1974-75 was based on the ranlcing of 
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Gchoolc — using each of the three sources of informa- 
tion, f 

In the readinc/lanGuage development component, 
the achievement test score's showed an average gain of 
1.1 months of growth per month of instruction in grades 
one through three. A total of 134,^.70 students v/ere 
tested. A variety of methods to evaluate the effect- 
iveness of language development progrctms was reported 
hy SCE schools* The use of two or more standardized 
tests either used alone or wit?! locally developed cri- 
'terion-ref erenced tests was reported hy more than 50- 

pcrcent of the schools. 

/ , r 
In the mathemiaticd component, the achievement 

test scores showed an average gain of 1.2 m.onxhs of 

growth per month of instr^action in grades one/ through 

three. A total of 122,611 students in kiifclergarten 

and grades one, tv/o , crad three were tested ATl^^^JfarlT^ 

of procedures were used for evaluating the mathematics 

program. Norm-referenced standardized tests and 

locally developed criterion tests were used in more 

ihan tw^o-thirds of the EC3 schools. 
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There was also the parent participation and com- 
munity involvement component, and the activities that 
v/ere most effective v/ere parent-teacher conf ererlces , 
advisory committee meetings, school parent meetings, 
use of parent volunteers, and home communication. In 
the early childhood education prograin, use of. parents 
in the classroom was reported as one of the measurable 
major objectives. Other assessments v/ere made by: a) 
parental visits to the classroom, b) the number of 
parental assistants recruited, c) the increase in 
attendance at school activities and d) amount of par- 
ental involvement in plarjiing, implementation, and 
evaluation. ^ 

In summary, the new California ECE program in- 
cludes: 

1. Organization, Curriculum, and Instruction 

2. Parent Education 

3. Parent Participation 

4. ^ Health and Social Services 

5. Staff Development and Inservice Education. 
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Colorado 

Purcuantt to a grant from the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation in 1973, the Colorado Department of Education 
cponcorcd a cophicticated, colorful ma^iual entitled 
"Dcvelopinc Training Support Cyotemc for Hone Day 
Care.'' ^^hc extensive publication covero: 

a description of the Colorado Traininc Pro;;ect 
for Day Care Home Llothcrc 
. the otory of a Day Care Home Hothcr Trai^nee 
. planning a traininc support oyotem for Day 

Care Home Hotherc; 
. implementing a Traininc Support Syctem 
a resource appendix. 

4 

In Colorado the na^jor thrust in early childliood 
devclopincnt has been to-.vard ectablichinc day care 
centers; therefore, their raam^ial concentrates on the • 
day care hone and day care home mothers. A day care 
home mother cares for other people's children in her 
home while the parents are worhinc. The number in 
each home is from on^to six, including the woman's 
ov-n children. The children rancc in are from infancy 
to 12 years. The school-age youngsters arc in the 
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day care home before ana after qchool and durine 
school holidays and vacations-. L!any children remain 
dvjrinG the summer. 

The State Board of Education feels day' care , 
mothers need training and support, however, few train- 
ing and support procrams exist. To meet that need 
they have desicned their publication for people v/ho 
recognize community needs for day care home providers 
a-nd v;ho hopefully will establish programs . The experi- 
ences and ideas come from a three-year training pro;ject 
for day care home mothers in Colorado, and it is hoped 
this new information will serve as a springiDoard for ' 
m.any prograjns in the evolution of quality hom^e day 
c ar e • * 

Georgia 

In 1Q71, Georcia-'s Governor, Jimjny Carter, estab- 
lished ozx Inter-Accncy Task 7oTcc on ' Coordination For 
Early Childjiood Development. 3y January, 1972, there 
was a state plan for a Cor.prehensive Early Childhood 
Development Program to serve 50,000 children from 
birth to age six. The plaji called for the Legislature 



to appropriate S6-million to be used with existing ex- 
pendi,tures t^ generate a S70-million a year program 
through more advantageous use of federal matching 
funds . 

Through a contract between the Atlanta Public 
Schools and the st2.te, the Cook Elementary School in 
Atlanta was chosen as the Training Center and became 
fully operational September, 1972, serving 157 infants 
through kindergarten. During the first six months, 27 
staff members were trained. Two-thirds were welfare 
mothers who had never previously held jobs in the 
school system and many had no previous record of em- 
ployment of any kind. None of the mothers dropped out 
of the program. The 0ook Center program continues to 
be effective and it is felt the program is continuing 
to be successful because the mothers are experiencing 
an improvement in their own lives as well as seeing an 
improvement in their children. 

■i 

The Pitts-Perry Homes Intervention Project 
(funded under Title IV-A) is a home-teaching program 
directly involving parents in teaching, observing, and 
recording their -children' s behavior (children have 



34 

dcficitG in one or more developmental areas). Portaco 
Projeet materialc provide a ehee'.cliet to asoesG 420 
behaviors appropriate for the developmental level of 
ehildren v/lxoce mental ar^ec ranco from zero to five 
years and ineludes succcstions for developing; eaeh be- 
liavior. The parent involvem.ent is total as they are 
trained to teaeh their ov^n eliildren, and the individual 
^reseriptions v/ritten by paraprof essionals are admin- 
istered by parents for their ov.n ehildren. 

The Llilton Avenue Cehool Ilandieapped Youth Gerviee 
Pro^eet, funded by The Bureau of Edueation for the 
IlpJndieapped, has fceen operational sinee o^anuary, 1974. • 
Oiildren aeeepted into the proi:;:ram are. from 0 to 4 
years of a^'e and exhibit m.ild development dolay or 
hich ris]:. Educational diagnosis is done individually 
usin/;; developm.ental assecsm.ent deviees in the areas of v 
self -help, laiicro^G^j m.otor, eognitive, and soeial 
shills. Usinc the assessm.ent results, an individual- 
ized eurrieulvir. is plaraied and implem.ented by the 
elassrobm teaeher. 

p 

Children eome daily for a half day pro^pram. They 
arrive for brealcfast and to a day eare eejiter or 

/ 
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hone after lunch. 'Teachers spend the other half of 
their day evaluating procresG , ' v/riting objectives for 
the next day, and visiting individual parents in their 
hor.es. Each class of ten children is staffed with a 
TTiastcr degree teacher fron special education, early 
childhood or the interrelated field. A teacher aide 
v/ith two years of child development training assists 
the teacher. In addition, an intern from Georgia 
State University and a teacher aide intern work in the 
clqissroom. 

The parent training component puts a great 'deal 
of emphasis on nutrition, child development and behav- 
ior management. A parent trainer works with parents 
in these areas. She conducts workshops for the par- 
ents (at the school) ana visits parents individually 
in the home. She ^talccs magazines, toys, or educationa 
materials to the home at each visit and ^demonstrates 
to the mother techniques which might be helpful in 
wor]cing with the child. Then the parent t^^amer video 
tapes the mother and child working togethe;r so that ^ 
the parent can see her own success. A special Satur- 
day workshop is held during the m.onth for fathers. 
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The parent trainer alco works v/ith parents whose 
children are on the waiting list. They anticipate 
keepinc a child in the pro^pr^am no longer than a year. 

The Bethime ::]lementary Gchool offers a program 
for .children three to five years of age .in speech and 
lar.g'Jiage developinent . /oi electronic wireless FLl aud- 
itory system is installed in the special classroom en- 
ahling the teacher to comunicate effectively with the 
pupils and to maintain a high level of mobility for 
both. 

* 

Hawaii " 

In 1973 the State of Hawaii, Department of Educa- 
tion, implemented A Curriculum Guide for Early Child- 
hood. It was prepared to assist in designing educa- 
tional prografns for children between three and eight, 
with emphasis on ages three to ,five. Two major as- 
pects of implementing an early childhood program are 
stressed by the Hav;aii Department of Education. The 
first is to foster intellectual development without 
neglecting a child's socio-emotional and physical 
growth. The second is \o implCxTient individualization 
J . of education effectively so that the structure of the 
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cchool orc^nization, subject matter content, cjid in- 
structional matcirials will provide the necessary flex- 
ibility which v;ill promote children's individual^ 
leaminc growth. 

The c^orriculum {juide compiled v/ith numerous sub- 
section authors, contributors of papers, rcviev;ers, 
teachers, school administrators, cxrA curriculvjn de- 
sicners is comprehensive, containing 320-paces of ma- 
terial subdivided with colored, identified, plastic 
dividers. The messa{;c it conveys is to blend theory 

v;'ith experience to ^juidc in^ructional practices. 
y " ■ * 

Ilawaiians in education feel the crucial signifi- 
cance of early childhood in the development of an in- 
dividual has been pointed out from Plato to Bloom. 

oday, they continue to x^trucclc to bridG(^the gap be- 
tween theoi*y and practice. That ta^k is fujrther com- 
plicated *by such conceptual underpinnings as total 
child development and individualized education that 
support contempory theories of child development. 
Hence, curriculum for ECE must be multi-disciplinary 
in cont.ent and approa(^h. Therefore, the Hawaii State 
Department of Education believes their curriculum 
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C:uide is an attomp-t; to build upon the best available 
Icnov/lcdse and experience in child development in order 
to provide the practicinc early childhood educator 
v/ith specific Guidelines for the instruction of t^e 
young. 

^Massachusetts 



In Brookline, Massachusetts, the public schools 
have developed a model Icnov/n as The Brookline Early 
Education Project, which could Caave nationwide impli- 
cations for improving the quality ^f early education 
and for reducing educational handicaps. The program 
completed its first y^^ar October, 1973, and v/as ini- 
tiated by ouperintendent of Gchools Puobert Sperber. ^ 
:^e believes if compensatory help for children v/ho need 
it v/cjare to have a lasting effect it must start in the 
home — preferably at birth, or before. 

In an ^effort to meet the needs of the total 
3rool:line comi.rjnity", any resident expecting a child ■ 
after I.Iarch 1, 1973, 1'^^^ been declared eligible, with 
tv/o conditions: tlfe prospective parents must contact 

V 

BHi;? (Broolcline Early Sducauion Project) before the 
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baby is bom cind they must have no immediate plans to 
leave the,ar^a in the next five years. In this ^planner, 
the^^ earliest possible inter^/ention and the longitudinal 
essence of the pro{p?am is realized. No child pro- 
;:;resses through the preschool years v/ith an undetected 
educational or physical handicap. BEIIP provides free 
health and developmental e::a:;.ir;ations beginning two 
v/eeks after the child is bom. Following each e::amina- 
tion. staff r*enberG <j£:qvXo\'/ the child's pattern of de- 
vclopir.ent with the J)arents end send a report, to the 
family pediatrician or health centci?. 

BEEP does not aqfetelerate or force children's de- . 
velopr-ent. Instead,, ^.ts o<lucational philosophy is 
oriented toward assisting the farn.;i.ly in arranging an 
anvironnent rich in resoiirces and in opportunities for 
the child to exercise his natural talents, ^ 

The family may: ^ • - 

1. c^all upon, their specially assigned teacher ■ 
for information or help 

2. ^Drop^in at the Center whenever * they like, 
ringing al<2)n^ their cliilflren who will- be 

cfejred for by trained staff irl a &peci'tiiry • 

% 
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, .equipped playrcroci/^ 

3..^^Explore -the materials aloout early childhood 
' that Seep hab gathered tpcether ixi its re-_ 
Source center: ^ 
4^ Borrov/ books, pamphlets and toys ^ ' , / 

•.5.. 'View films and videotapes on' child develop- 
ment topics and other aspects of childhood , 
• -6. Attend v/orlcshops ' on toy-malcing and listening 
' , . to ' spealcers from a variety of fields related 
' * • to child development 

^. Use. beep's free transportation servic^e to and 

from the Cente'r 
8. Leam about other resources for young children 
,t'hat exist in the Boston area — recreational, 
educational, and medical. 

A detailed report, v.'hich included the diagnostic 
^aiid 'educational progra±i, family rccrx-iitment ,^ oiitreach 
efforts, public response, si^ificant accomplishments, 
and concerns for the coming year, and covering the 
first operational year y/as presented October, 1^73. 
*It is an ambitious report and the administrators pre-^ 
pared proposals' to seel: support for extending the" pres- 
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„ont dia^ostic and' education services for chl]4(3.ren 

* 

through to entry irlto Icindercarten, * , -j' 
Minnesota ' 

r * > 

DLiring the spring of 1974, the Social Services 
'Division, of the Dbpartmcnt of Public Welfare contracted 
v/ith Tri-Vallcy Opportunity Council,^of^,;err 
Llinnesota to proviide 4^^y*care services to the young^ - 
childj^cn of the Agricultural migrant v;orkers v/ho come 
into the state for v/oi*!: during the summer Reason, It 
v/as planned that the day care children were to .come 
v/ith olde'r brothers arrd sisters to the public schools 
v/hcrc I-Icad Start and Titic^I programs\vere held. The 
public school coordino/uor v/as to serve as- coordinator 
for all three of these separately funded programs. 
The school v/as to operate as a single unit but educa- 
tional^ philosophy, cvjrriculujn and learning materials 
were planned for and p;;jrcha3ed separately. The day 
care, Head Start,' and Title I programs v/ere planned - • 
for 12 different schools. 

A purchase of service contract for 0208,000 was 
negotiated b^tv/een the Department of Public Welfare 



and'Tri-Valley Opportunity Council. Of this amount . 
C5.2,000 v;^ a Gtatc appropriation to Social Servicco; 
the reniaininG C156,0O0 -.vac the 75-percent, Title IV-A 
■natch for reimbursement' of these services. The con- 
trac't. was to purchas"e direct day care servirces for the 
children, Educational cufricul'om an^ supplies, staff 
end administration' costs. Of the 0208,000 contractual 
acreement, approximately 0133, ODO 'was acj:ually' eK»- 
pended. This included 045,600 state (appropriated 
,dollars and 0137,000 Title IV-'A federal dollar?.. The . 
cost 'Of day care services averaged less than OlO.OO 
per-"day. In the migrant day care procrara 730 infants, 
toddlers, and preschool children were actually served. 
The service went to children 'ages one month throuflh 
-^ive yctrs, with more than eighty-percent being three 
yeai' olds or. younger. _ . ^ 

The program will be expanded "to meet the needs - 
of approximately 1090 children. 2;: JhQ summer of 1975. 
The day care curriculum will -be revi-eed with sijeci^ 
^.phasis on checking and/or adShg .^specific '.migrant 
culture idoas, concerns and materials., _ ■ 



The State of Hinnecota^^has new projeets for 
children and parents funded with .state money; six 
pilot projects provide a variety of services for " 
children- 0-5 • > The tot?.l fundine is 0250,000 and the 
intent of the legislation is to pilot some programs 
theft the legislature will evaluate in considering 
state-wide funding through a fo^andation aid formula. 
There has been f\mding to the l^cpartment of Public 
Welfare for 0800,000 of state fi;indS'for ^ay care and 
nursery school programs "for lyoung children during 1974i 



ssoujri 

Beginning school year 1973-74 every child in 
I.Iissouri is guaranteed the right to an education 
appropriate :^o his needs. A task force is at work 
identifying the needs of chi£.drcn so that they may de- 
velop guid<}lines for early childhood screening in the 
State of Llissouri. Three primary reasons for the pro- 
cess cire: (1) to develop public av/areness of the need 
for ear ly\ identification 'and treatmcnt-of suspected 
physical, behavioral, and educational problems; (2) to ^ 
assist parents and teachers in becoming more Icnowledgc-^ 
able of the variability in early childhood development. 
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and ,(3) to plan educational procraT.s of a devclbp- 

mental nature for, such children to be caprried "out at - 4, 

home, at school, and in the "Qommunityi so^as to en- ^ 

hancc the child's capabilities. • . ' , 

Missouri has 'just, issued a noteworthy manual (160" ■ 
paces)' covcrinc "Special Education G6rvices:. Rccula- 
-t^'oHG, GtGjidardG and Procedural GuidelincG," dcsicned . . 
for children acec "three through five, prepared by the 
Governor's Tack Toree to the LliGGOiiri Ctate Departnent 
of Sdueation, 197^r. The eontentc talce in proeedurec 
ojid resoureec for ?ollov/ Throuch; Gerecninc inctru- 
mentG, and program nodelc. The tach foree feels on 
important aspeet'of the proG^rpjn is -initial eontaet ' ^ 
with the parent to involve the:n as fully as possible 
in the follov;-up educational and dwelopmerital pro- 
cesses in the home., school, and community. ?or more 
than a year the people of Lli^souri worked on the de- 
vclopment /Of this.^document . Fourteen public and pro- 
fessional meetincs v/cre cbnductcJd thro^o^hout the state 
with an impressive attendance — indieatinc there is a 
recochized need to as-sist school districts in provid- ' 
inc;- services to thie very yoLin^.' ^ " * . 
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New Jersey ' \ , v 

Union, New Jersey, has introduced >"Pbllution 
Control Education Center" — a to^tal clg.ssroom in- 
struction pro£rram for grades "one, two,, and three. It 
has been desigrjje-d to develop/ students interest ' in the 
wise use and preservation of •&toie biosphere aftd to give 
them an understanding of -the threat that an ^ndus*- 
trialized socie;ty poses to the balance of the eco- 
system. The materials for , the X^ourse ai:e. published ' 
commercially for national distribution. In 1974 this 
program was endorsed for national dissemination by ,the 
Dissemination Review Panel of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Union has completed its third year of developing 
a^progect^ to train the perceptual and analytical skills 
in early childhood education. The kindergarten and 
first grade materials have been designed and field 
fested.and are. now part of the curriculum in the public 
schools. The rationale is that our population is vis-- 
ually illiterate. Most people are not trained in the 
skills of seeing. They are unable to perceive fully 
what they see. Their vision is general rather than • 
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specific; thus they perceive onl:f the obvious and us- 
;aall'y miss the subtle nucmces and relationships which 
define ihe uniqueness of an. experience . Since aware- 
ness precedes lecyminG, the lack of perceptual ability 
is a deterrent tg^earninG. Project "SEE" is designed 
to offset this perceptual hiatus b;/ developing in 
children the .visual slvills,' and physical and mental 
discipline reo^uisite to sigr^if icant , meaningful learn- 
ing. The essential element^-of the jirogram is defined - 
'as the use ©f the prescribed instructional progrsm in 
kindergarten or first grade g^t least three days per 
week. The program's adoption cost is only 02.O for a 
set of instructional materials for one teacher! 

■ \ 

Commissioner of Education Dr. Fred Burke, directed 
the Office of Program Development to outline programs 
that have been validated as successful, cost-effective, 
and exportable by the standards and guidelines of the 
U.S. Office of Education. The development and dissem- 
ination of these programs is carried out through fund- 
ing from the Elementary and .Secondary Educatio^i Aj;t, ^ 
Title III. 
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"Project Active"^ is» designed for individualized 
physical activity programs for handicapped children. 
In 1974-75 two-hundred-fifty teachers will be trained 
in twelve sites located throughout New Jersey. Thpee 
regional workshops will' p^repare teachers to conduct 
physical albtivity programs for children v/ith physical 
and mental disabilities. Nine mini-workshops wil-l 
'foous' on two or three of the topics, e.g. prekirider- 
garten sdreening, low motor ability, and low physical 
vitality. 

A' second successful program is called the "Right 
to Head" and is geared for kindergarten through grade, 
three. As a result of community interest' in Glassboro, 
Nev/ Jersey, an organization of parent voluntee^ was 
formed and they serve as classroom aides and reading 
tutors. Pretesting occurred in September, 1973, and 
post-testing in April, 1974; the average gain across -all 
instructional levels was 1.52 yesirs. • ^ 

Tv/o other early childhood education projects are: 
"Project Moppet", v/hereby teachers in V/oodbridg^§New 
Jersey, offer a comprehensive humanities program of 
poetry, creative drama, music, art, dance or movement. 
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and film making into the first, -and third 

Crade, and "PrOjeot Open Glassroon" in Wayne, New . 
Jersey, where an operTburrieul^am choice permits -stu- 
dents kindergarten, throuc^i *rade ^ive to work in areas 
of their interest when and for the time they wish. _li 
vvac/ introduced three yearc aco and is being maintained 

1974-75. ■ . . ^ ' ■ . ■ 

t 

"Project Child" is an inhovative prog^ram conducted 
throughout New Jeriey to -determine the fu^^^ure educa- ^ 
tional needs o^" all prtjschoolers in the state. Infor- 
mation is sained in a house-to-house survey within 
school districts using a questionnaire designed to 
gain general information about preschool children from 
their parents. The pr,oj-ect is federally funded, E3EA 
Title III, and is carried out with the cooperation of 
the State .5epartmcnt of Education and the County Super- 
intendents. - . ^ 

Thia is the first project of its type conducted 
on such a large scale ih TTcw. Jersey and one of the 
first such projects in the country. The Final Report 
was published September, 1974, "but the initial re- 
quest, for the lirograni parac in early 1968. What 
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started o'ut to be a three 'year q^ffort to survey pre- 

3phooI^ children\^ a. small part of Nevv Jersey became 

^ a chain reaction of requests throughout t^ie stat^. By. 

^ the sohool year 1971-72, additional funds vy§re ob-' 

. ^ ' ^ • ' ... 

tained for the extension of the project into the seven 

' . riorthv/estem countiep of the State. By the school 

"^yqar 1972-73 the project extended into Central New 

Jersey; By the school year 1973-74, ^the pro^^ct moved 

^nto the large and heavily urban Northeastern part -of 

the State. ' , . 

^ "Project Child," originally designed to qcreen 
20,000 children, scrcen'ed 125,0,00 boys and girls be- 
fore it^ended six years later. The State Department 
of Education has. recoinmende^ to the legislature in a 
"Twenty Year-. Report on Special' Education in New Jersey" 
^ ^-^hat "Project Child" be -refined and continued as an 
ongCing effort to support the preschool handicapped. 

There are. presently forty-five preschool facil- • 
;^ties and programs f sanctioning in New Jersey. These 
programs see upwards of 10,000. preschooT handicapped 
children a yga^ in their clinics, educational studies 
areas, and classrooms. Some of these children stay 
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f-OT a year. Others ctay several years. Many mal<e 
regular kindercar-ten. In 1973-74 a statewide training 
•orocrajr. for^parer;t9 of preschool Kandifiapped children 

v;as initiated by the State Department of Education 

] ■ 

throuch the Ctato University of nut£;ers. This procrc-Ti' 
has 'been continued into the school year 1974-75. 

gputh Carolina 

♦ Twenty-three Child DeveLopment Centers, v;hich are 

> 

located in t4 of the 92 school districts of South 
Carolina, are currently gperatinc cx^nters for three, 
fo^jir, and five-year-old children. Dur4.nG the 1973-74 
school years these procrams v;ere supported with funds 
appropriated^by the 1973 Legislature . The purposes of 
the project are tv;o-fold: 

1. To jft^ovide services for a limited number of 
children who require ' full-day supplemental care 

The eligible family types are mothers', single, 
parent families and guardians who are em- 
ployed; mothers, single parent families and 
guardians who are enrolled in educational or 
job training programs, and parents or guard- 
'iansAvho are temporarily incapacitated or for 
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other urgent reasons unable to provide ade-r 
equate care. ' ' ' . 

2. To provide experiences: - for both State Depart- 
ment of Educatiorl and school districts in the imple- 
mentation of a child development program in the public 
school system* . ' ) 

This system will serve as a 'model for* future 
^ . programs when funds become -available, and 
■ provide information related to financial feas 
• ibility, implementation procedures, avail- 
ability 'of necessary resources, and coordind.- 
\ tion'v/ith state s.upportd^li kindergarten pro- 
s grams. 

The priority for operating a child development 
program' will be giv^en^to ^tha 14-- school districts v/hich 
operated programs during the previous year. 

Texas - , ^ • 

* 

The Department of Coimn^^ity Affairs' Office of 
Early Childhood Developraent has started three :^ev> pro- 
jects (1974) : "Child Development Careers" is 4;he 
first. the demand for .eafiychil^ood education 
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increases in' Texas, more people are becoming concerned 

about pr.ovidins quality programs to care for young V 

children, Texans feel tiic first requirement for a" 

equality program is a competent s^aff , .ejad this new j 

pro^ject v/ill examine .'the possibility o'f a coordinated 

abroach to training child cai:^ givers in Texas. ^ ' 
'■ ■ '» . ' • * » ,. ■ 

The sec.ohdV*neV .project is known as "Education 'f9r 

Parenthood," j^d plaris are underway ^f or a pilot'^ project.; 

Llay 197 5 r "to help parents learn about cljild develop- 

ment and sound' family relationships. 

The -year 1975 will also see a -project that could^ 
make it easier for a larger number of young children • 
to be examined and tested for problems of abnormal de-^ 
velopment - th^. project called "Screening for Early^ 
Detection and Treatment of Problems." 

Texas reports there are other early childhood edu- 
cation programs: "Preschool Program for Children With 
a Hearing Loss" (309 in 26 classrooms); "Program for 
Deaf-and-Blind" ; "Comprehensive Special Education for 
Exceptional Children" (5562 by 289 teacheVs); "Bi- 
lingual Prograiii" (7,360 in 350 classrooms) supported 
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by Title VII funds; "Lligrant Preschool Program" for 
five-ye£ir olds (3,020 in 8A school districts); "Child 
Migrant Preschool PrograjnV folr fo^or-year olds (1820 ixi 
68 class3rt)oins) ; "Preschool Non-Snglish Speaking Pro-'^ 
gram" (1374 children); "School ^realcfast Program" — 
all children are eligible for participation .in this 
program; "National School Limcl^^and "Child Nutrition 
Program," where all' children are eligible. ; . 



Wisco nsin , 

There were 55 projects in V/iscon&in in fiscal year 
1973; eighteen were n^wly developed jprograms while 32 
were on-going projects. Over 80-percent of the prp- 
grams l^ave been continued by state and local funds 
whefe' there was termination of federal funding. 

In 1973 there y//as a "Nev/ State in Indian Educa- 
tion." The goals of this project !are to^ develop a 
! ciirriculum" that is, acceptable to the Indian community 
and build a gystem of communication that leads to a 
mutual understanding of each others -problems which 
results in renev/ed faith by the Indian community in 
its school system. WTien a final curricul;;im and 



communication system is . approved by the Indian and 
general community, - an operational proposal v/ill be 
developed and v/ritten to put the program into effect. 

Y . 



Another new prograijj is knovm as "A Systems- 
Approach Itodel for Inl^erf acing^Ehvironmental Education, 
and it iis geared to children in kindergarten through 
grade three. Kan, education, and environment are 
featured knd the ^ goals are:, a) to improve environmental 
av;£ireness, b) to improve understanding and 'involvement 
v/ith expansion capabilities to other school districts.^ 



The "Home Start ^Program" seeks to'^evelop an ef- 
fective model to"^ introduce a learning environment for 
preschool chii|dre2;i to be used in alternate delivery 
systems, me{ijya'^( cable Ty),^and personal contact (home 
visits). Parents of children attending inncir-core^ 
elementary school are involved v/ith teachers in the ^ 
identification o^f-pupil and community needs relative- 
to preschool children, the invest igatio^n of existing' 
models, and the adaptation of a selective model to ^> 
immediate project target population. 
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HAPPE ; — "Home Aid for Parents in Preschool Edu- 
cation" is also j^^i in Wisconsin. JIAPPE is a Title 

m 

III project andxCcuses upon a* preventative concept as 
related toirearly childhood health and development. 
The project stresses the importance of the parents* 
role in developing a home environment for chil^en 
that will be conducive to the'^child's learning. ' ipne - 
of the goals is to develop a screening, program for in- 
fants- and the very young child, thereby providing 
early detection of serious health and education handi- 
caps/ " ' • 

An "Bar l3/\^ Program for Gifted Children," that ^ 
focuses on the practicality of a program for gifted 
children at the primary l^el is new. Special atten- 
tion is given to disadvantaged children. 

Luring 1973, 385 local school districts in V/is-^ 
consin used ESEA, Title I mpnies to fund programs for 
educationally disadvantaged children. Ti^ese districts 
represent 88-percent of the 436 school distrj^fts.^ The 
count of children was: - 
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Preschool 5024 
ICi]?3^ergarten 8081 
First Grade 9360 
Second Grade 8810 
Third Grade ' 7889 
39164 



In 1973 over 60 school districts used Title I 
funds to support a youth tutoring youth program. »Sev- 
eral tutors v/ere in the early elementary grades. One 
district used a preschool tutor and 20 kindergariien 

t t 1 o 

aae tuto2^ v/ere reported by cyther districts 1 Oy6r 80- 
peHs^niL of .the children receiving tutoring seryicesv 
V/ere in preschool through foiirth grade. English, 

MS 

reading, matj^d'matics, and kindergarten instruction 
were the phases most emphasized, in 1973 projects in 
Wisconsin. 

Responsibility for supervising Title I 'programs 
operated in institutions for neglected and delino^uent 
children is shared by persorjiel within ' the 'departments 
of Public Instruction and' ITealth and Social Services. 
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Y/HY XINDERGARTEK? 

. In spite 'of a world-wide concerxTfor young 
children' and a persisten-t uove^^ient for enlars.einen*t 
and improvement of early childhood prograras, there re- 

• ma'in a num'oer of educators and other citizens v;ho 
question the validity of public' kindergarten. This 
is difficult to understajid since currently even in- 

' fant and toddler programs are increasing significantly. 

':Mew programs no longer address themselves to ;just an 
antipoverty thrust ^ut are directed to all the children 
iri the conmuni-ties they serve. There is, inaecd, a- 
bounding support for the notion that for many children, 
age five may be too late for truly successfiil educa- 
tional intervention and experiences in the American 
culture. ^ 

Is^ationally , the importance of kindergarten is no 
longer questioned. The National Commission of the 
States, an organization of governors and early child- 
hood professionals accept^ the fact that currfent stud- , 
ies in child development, mental hygiene, family life 
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and t^e psycho logy of learning ci^firn th.at children,' 

* 

of five^ are ready fox sciiool. 

"4 

>.i 

The most recent research for bxample, done by the 
National Leadership Institute/^IJeacner Education: 3arly 
Childhood, is a ten^inonth study of p3 active programs 
invplving approximately 20,000 chilldren from all kinds 
of communities. The ma-jor effectiveness of the pro- 
grams ,v/as evidenced in the dptimal physical develop- 
*ment of the childreji, their social-^totional stability, 
tha children's ct)gnitive enricliment , \ parent training, 
health-care coordination and detectidin and interven- 
tion of high risk situations. 

In short, all the programs reseai\ched were pre- 
ventive, remedial, enrichment and service oriented and 
each was successful. Those of five ana six years dur- 
ation had statistical proof that the need for compcn- 
satoi^y education became unnecessary if ttoildren were 
brought to school early enougl% and were given articu- 
lated, coordinated ^edu^ational programs throughout 
grade three . 
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Of course, in answer 'to this there are always 
those who argue there is no significant dif f erence * t>y 
/rrade five t)etv;een the performance of children v/ith 
and without kindergarten. This arguiient has^ one 
^fallacy. It fails to accept the fact that many 
children, especially high risk students, rarely keep* 
pace v/ith their peers unless they are provided with 
indepth early educational experiences. 

Certainljf, Icindergar-tens cost money inioially but 

_> ' / 

once' establislied they nore than carry their ovm weight 

financially. ' Further, if' one looks at cost effective- 
ness, few school programs bear as much fruit for 
monies expended as the kindergarten. Significantly 
too, many communities are using their; new -revenue 
sharing money to establish not only cducatj,onal pro- 
grams for fives but for .infantS(; and toddlers. 

Louisiana was one of the pioneer states in the 
kindergarten movement. Xindc^rgartens were instituted, 
in the Orleans Parish Schools about ^882. "In July 
1945, thfe State Board of Education approved Standards 
for accrediting nursery schools and -kindergartens. 
Beginning in the 1966 school year, State funds began. 

/ 
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to be distributed on a current yea^r's basis rather 
than usinc the previous year's enrollment f injures. As 
lon^j as the previous year's enrolL:ien1; figures v/ere 
used, local school syster.s could not inau^uxate a 
kindergarten program siraply 'aecause they could not 
afford to carry the finajicial burden fof full year. 
State funds are available for public schcjol^ kinder- 
{^arten in the sane way as for priir.ary grades. 

?or the school year 1974-75 the kindergarten 

picture i3^ Louisiana shov/s: 

^N^orr.ber of Nuraber of Number 

Schools v/i^th Children of 

. Kindergarten ^ Enrolled Teachers 

Public 

Schools 703 38,459* . 1,325 

Ilon- 
Publi§ 

Schools 109 3,41-6 ' 124 

Totals: ' 812 ■ 41,877 ; .1,449 

The cor.parispn of "the total number of children 
atteViding pUblic ^school kindergarten from 1970 to 1974 
is' as follfrvvs: 

1970 . 1971 1972 197 3> 1974 , 
26,455 ■ -27,881 33,3-24 -36,079 38,459 
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Over a period of many years, most of the public 
school districts in :iichir;c!Ji have provided p]:;eprirflary - 
education in the form of kinder car ten classes for 
to 5-year-old boys and girls." In addition, a Grov/ing 
n-jri'ber of school districts have gradually extended 
thes-c preschool offerings to include services to 
selected three and four year old children on the as- 
STAT^ption that such services, in con;iunction v/ith 
Icindcrgarten programs, v,'ould enable these children to 
be better prepared for the first and later gardes of 
clcr:entary schools. 

The riinim^jn Foundation Kindergarten Program marlc 
the beginning of a comprehensive state-supported 
kindcrgarfcn prograjn for all five-year-old children ^1 
Texas. Before 1970, kindergarten progranas were en- 
tirely a matter of local discretion. In September, 
1973, with the passage of House Bill 787, Legislature 
authorized a second and > third .phase in the Icinder- 
gartc?! program. The second for educationally handi- 
capped five-year-olds for either one semester of the 
school year or tv/o semesters; this decision being 
left to local school districts. In addition, the 
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bill authorized kindergarten for all other five-year- 
old children forgone semester. The third phase will 
begin September, 1911 f v/hen the program will become 
fully operational. Although all f ive-yeai*-old children 
have been eligible to attend kindergarten since 1973 
attendance is not compulsory. ?Iov^Gver, it is 'manda- 
tory that school districts offer the pro-am v/hich is 
$tate funded. In 1973 there were 80,134 pupils in an 
estimated 3200 classrooms. ^ ^ 

The 1974 North Carolina General Assembly appro- 
priated 27-million dollars for ^expansion of the state- 
jvic^e kindergarten effort. The appropriation will 
maintain the existing\96 classes at 23 pupils each, 
totaling approximately 16,000 five-year-olds.. It will 
allow for the creation of 696 new Icindergarten cl£vssos. 
The total number of state kindergarten classes operat- 
ing during the 1974-75 school yeai' accomodates •32,000 
childi^en. The kindergarten, legislation also provides 
that a program for all five-year-olds in North Carolina 
will be available by September, 1978. JTl^is means that ' 
all school systems in North Carolina will be required 
to. operate kindergairtens; however, it leaves' the 
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option for parents to choose their cliurcli or private 
Icindercarten for' attendance . 'Scliool attendance"" is no't 
mandatory until tlie a^e of seven. 

There is a State Xindercarten Program (Component 
lY - for Early Childhood Intervention-PRACHI) in 
seventeen different schools in Georgia . It is an 
intprvention program for mildly to moderately handi-r 
capped kindergarten aged children. The staff consists 
of a, certified teacher and an aide for each group of 
ten children,^ providing individualized instruction 
tl-irou^h the use of manipulative materials end spec- 
ially designed equipment. Parental Involvement begins 
with consent for the child's entxy into the class and 
there is frequent home-school contact on ^jupils ' ad- 
;iustment and progress. The program's- objective is to 
prepare chil'dren for the m.ainstream of school activit 
ies and experiences after overcoming or learning toj 
cope with whatever handicaps may have imped,ed their 
progress. The children's involvement in these classe 
may be short or long term. 

A new/bill, which becomes effective July 1975» 
in Georgia includes th<2 provision that a preschool 

4 
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vrofaraja which v/ill be at least on a one-half day basis 
for a l80-day school year shall bcr made available to 
all children who have attained a^e five ar^d have not ^ 
attained age six by September- 1 of a fiscal y,iear. 
This stateMde pro{p:am is to be implemented within the 
1975-76 school year. 



"Each school division shall provide kindergarten 
education for^nll eligible children whose peirents 
wish them enrolled or be prepared to offer this pro- 
-am by September,- 1976./' (from Standards of Quality 
for/ Public 'SchogZs in Vircinia 1974-76, enacted by the 
General Assembly.) . 

The kindergarten' cnrolLnent in public school^, 
' 1972-73 - 28r^56 
1973-74 ■ - 53,866 * ^ 

Length of school day for kindergarten children 

in 1974: 

Five Hours - 25,663 ^ 
Three Ko^ors - 28,203 ' ^ ^ ; 

.At least 95-percent of the kindergarten teachers 
have a college degree with ^endorsement fer kinder- * 
gartdn education. Tv/enty-six teacher training . ' - 



ins-t>itutions off^i* ^profrrans leading to certification 



in kiridersctrten eclucatidn in t^ie State of Virginia. 

Practically every school district in Alasica offers 
a Icindersarten program. ' Kindergarten 'is not niandatory, 
but it is available 'for all children, ^lie enrollment 
continues to incregise each year, and Alaslcans feel this 
ic an indication there is a greater awareness oi the 
educational potenti&l which a yovjig child >t>osscsses . 
The Alaska kindergartens vary and may be en>>4>mpas3ed 
in 'an uncradcd^situarfeion or in a self-contained class- 
room. ' The procra.ms -i*Lrc in public s^ihools- a:id governed 
by the Alaska State Statutes, B^oreau of Indian /^fairb, 
or Alaska State-Operated Schools. 

Public kindergarten proisrar-is arc offered in every 
De lav/are School District but xio statewide curriculum _ 
exists. The Department^ of Public Instruction is at- 
tempting -throuch its consultcait role to encourage dis- . 
■tricts to develop kindergarten c^orricula that is in- 
tegrated with primary prog2*ams. y 

All I.'assachusetts communities will provide 
kindergarten education for all eligible students by 
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September of At present 349 ^t of 351 cities 

and toviois provide kindergarten education* However, 
the enrollment will declj^^^harply in the next ten 
years due to the decreasing birth rate* 11; is pre- 
dicted that the fynding pattern for ECE will also de- 
cline, offset by inflation- factors • ✓ 

Acts 83 and 14^3 of the 1973 Arkansas Legislature 
established the public kindergsirten program and made 
$5,400,000 available for the 1973774 school year/ 
Approximately r4, 000 'children were served di;Lring this 

school year* ^ . 

(f • 

^ About half of Slorida's School Districts now offer 
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a full day kindergarxln program. All other districts 
offer either half-day or double sessions for kinder- 
gar ten students. 

jfhe State of Oregon has enacted new perjwLssive 
kindergarten .legislation authorizing school boards in 
districts of all sizes to implement such classes. 
Kindergartens there are for children in the year before 
first grade. 
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Prior to tlie pasca^e of House Bill 85 in 1974, 

« 

•the State Department of Education in I^'ew Mexico pro- 
vide d- no services for children under five years of 
ase. For the [^ast several years there have 'oeen soue 
Icindergarten programs for five-year-olds supported by 
'title I funds, and for"t\ie past two-years there have 
been state monies available for kindergarten programs . 
The number of children in kindergarten ir; the State 
of New Mexico, increased from 2183 in 1969-70 to 7800 
in 1973-74, and in the current school year has reached 
9093 out -of a potential population of a|)proximately 
20,000.' 

Each of V/est Virfcinia's fifty-five county school 
systems incorporates a program for five-year-old 
cljildr^n as an integral part of its total education ^ 
program. Financia-1 SLipport guarantees a program for 
each five-year-old ch^Lld, and the n'^mber of children 
being served is increasing significantly (1975). 

The enrollment in kindergarten in South Dalcota 
is stabilizing due to the fact that approximately 90- 
percent of the eligible children (five years of age 
by October 31) are in kindergarten. Kindergarten is 



not compulsory. ^The fundihe has changed in South 
Dalcota in that Title I was the primary source in the 
last five years, but. now is putting very little money 
into kindergarten. State ADA allowance for enrolLzent 
and use of local H^nds is primarily used now (1975). 

The enrollment for kindergarten in the State of 

V/ashini^ton wiiich includes preschool handicapped 

students, has "been as follov/s: 

1972 - 49,109 

1973 50,699 - . 

1974 - 55,652. 

Washington has projected their enrollment through the 
year 1978, and figures indicate preschool aiid kinder- 
garten v/ill decrease by approximately 10,000 students 
over the year 1975. 

The Department of Educational and Cultural Ser- 
vices ini.- Maine has responsibility for children five- 
, years of age and older. Kindergarten programs (for 
children five-jyea^*s old, before October 15) do not Si- 
fleet the declining birthrate. In the fall of 1974, 
17374 pupils entered public school kindergartens and 



394 resist ered in private kindergartens. These'- figure s 
are larger than those, for the 1973-74- schoo^^ year when 
only 16,584 children were enrolled in public school 
programs and" 407 in private school pro grains. 

I.Tinnesota has legislation now that makes it manda- 
tory for districts to provide kindergarten to children 
'aged five, and in 1974 the Kentucky Legislature 
' amended the school laws to require that instruction be. 
offered to every child of compulsory school- age. 

One-third of the children^ in^ lMcw Hampshire are in 
public kindergarten- — age five only. As of September 
1973, the ECE progranr-in eaeh school system m 
Llaryland includes phildren ages five tiirough eight. 

At this tine (1975) steps are being taken to de- 
velop a Kindergarten Curriculum Guide for the State of 
Indiana , and Illinois statutes do mandate local school 
districts to provide kindergarten to youngsters who 
reach age five by December 1st. These programs are 
not administered apart from the regular school pro- 
gram. 

i 
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In considering the. needs of ECE within the State 

r 

of Wisconsin , the Department of Public Instruction 
Advisory Conrnittce selected as one of its first prior- 
ities the development of curriculum materials. Their 
bulletin on Kindergarten presents general guilielines 
for program development ajad improvement, instead of - 
being narrov/ly prescriptive. Today, more than 98-per-- 
cent of the five-year-olds in the^^tate attend a 
kindergarten. It was in 1973 that each scljool dis- 
trict v/as mandated to operate a kindergarten program. 
Twenty-six institutions, both public and private, pro- 
vide certification for kindergarten teachers. ^ 

|. There is presently a five-year plan in South 
Carolina that states that at the end of five-yojars 
there will be a state' supported kindergarten progran 
for all five-year-old children. They are on the fo'urti 
year of that plan and over 50-percent of the five-year 
. olds are registered in state supported kindergartens. 
There are 3,000 five-year olds registered in federally 
jpupported kindergartens and private kindergartens t A 
kindergarten unit has two hslt-^ay sessions and a 
child may attend either the forenoon or the afternoon 
sessio'ns. 



The Sou-ch Carolina State Department of Education 
has 'ado'oted a five-year plan designed to reduce the 
percent of students repeatin:^ tlie first grade. They 
expect to, reduce the statewide average of 15-percent 
to no noro than 5-percent by the end of school year 

1975. The learning center approach appears to offer 

1 

the v/orkablc way to individualize instructio|i and pro- 
vide continuous progress for young children. In 1973 
the Departnient of Education published "Learning 
Centers Children Alive" and set forth the what, why, 
who, and how of learning centers. They also included 
how to begin and how to talce^ it from- there. The book- 
let, containing references and sources for materials, 
has been prepared with the hope it will provide 
practical suggestions for teachers who are searching 
for effective learning strategies for the very yo'a-ig 

... ' h 

students* ■ - ; 
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- In the 70 's t'he State of /o-izona enacted legisla 
tion for the establisluient of lAandatory, state-suppdr 
Icihdergartens in all public school districts. As the 
districts took steps . to establish kindergarten pro- 
grams, to design minirauLi "objecjiives for students, ari.d 

<; 
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■to develop 'Alnd.erzfarten curriculum sui(^es, -there was 
a s-trbng vo-iced need for a general resource manual. 
In September, 1974, the Arizona Department of Educa- 
tion' issued "A Supplementary Handbook for Kinder- 
garten Teachers" — a/ 8x11- inch ambitious manual of 
120-pages devpted to: 

. /^izona Laws and Regulations 

The Child (intellectual, social, emotional, 
physical characteristics; the Exceptional 
Child; suggested readings) j ■ 

'. The Teacher '.(facilitating learning, planning, 
recoi»d Iceeping, and assessment; suggested 
jreadings) 
The Parent 

The Curriculum (approaches, facilities, learn- 
ing centers; ^ggested readings) 
Subject Areas , 

Supplementary Resources ; 
Teacher Certification Requirements 
Appendix (progress reports, .assessment, 
rating scale, goal-procedure, evaluation 
chart, teacher competencies) . 



The Division of Early Childhood Education of 
Pennsylvania , feels kindergarten is a somewhat unique 
but none the less integral part of the total program 
of education. The express purpose of tha kindergarten 
is to recognize and to meet the individual. §nd col- 
lective needs of the group insofar as possible. In 
1974, the Kindergarten Guide for four and five-year- 
olds was revised by the ECE Division of Interdisciplin 
ary Education. The presen'ters of. the guide have at- 
tempted to provide sufficient activities to satisfy 
individual differences and have suggested experiences 
that contribute to the child's total growth. Its 
chief purpose is n3~t to present a mandatory or finite 
course of study but to establish a broad base from 
which every teacher is free to move in the direction 
of his or her choice. The three basic purposes are: 

1. Present a sound philosophy of kindergarten 

2. i;ncourage a high level o-f teacher and child 
performance " 

'3. Instigate a professional approach to all as- 
pects' of school life. 

V 
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The writers say the kindergarten year IS important. 
It is a time when children's experiences may well de- 
termine, the direction of their future education. It 
is a time when what happens to them can either stimu- 
late or stifle their future eagerness for learning. 
The guide is complete v;ith a preface, introduction, 

content page, and separate sections which cover: a) 

/ 

the home-school relatioixship, b) testing, c) curricu- 
lum, d) professional films, and e) a selected iJibliog- 
rapjiy. The final section" cites the kindergarten 
standards in Pennsylvania in :^arious activities =» 
both formal and informal and planned. .Pennsylvania . 
educators supp(#rt' the notion that, for m^y children, 
age five may be too late for tinily successful educa- 
tional intervention and experience. Unquestionably, 
kindergarten has improved first grade .success. One 
major city in Pennsylvania . h^ found its two years of 
kindergarten for all fours and fives to be so effect- 
ive in terms of first grade achievement that the dis- 
trict is now .contemplating adding a oitywide program 
for three-year-olds. in the hope of improving the total 
well-being of their children. 



\ 
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Hawaii doec not liave a "kindergarten." In IS'fs 
the Department of Education implemented their new 
curriculum ^ide for early childhood, and it provides 
a framework for educational programs for children be- 
tween the aces of three to eicht, with emphasis on 
a^es tlaree to five. The ^uide will be used to evalu- 

ate their early childhood programs. 
». 

In Febmiary, 1975, "Focus on Early Childhood. 
Education" — a resource ^juide for the education of 
children a^es tlaree to six, was printed by the Univer- 
sity of Hissouri' for their Department of Education. 

In r;Iay, 1974, the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instr^action in I'.Iontana , Dolores Colburg, Super- 
intendent, published an impressive ,314-pase book en- 
titled "Montana Kindercarten Handbook." This handbook 
is not prescriptive^ nor is it considered a finite 
course of study; rather, it v;as developed to establish 
a broad base from which every school district >sl free 
to Taove in th(^ direction of its choice. The handbook 
sug£;ests ideas, resources, materials, procedures and 
experiences to insure continuing excellent in the 
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'Classroom. ^ A special feature is the chapter titled 
"Indian Heritage Experiences" written by a group of * . 
persons representing Indian concerns. 

*^Developers of the handbook drew on the experiences 
and materials of kindergarten programs in the other 49 
states. An early childhood team of the Satellite Tech- 
nology Demonstration researched and developed program 
materials. Many persons with creative talents con- 
tributed to the production and melded to make what 
seems to be a useful initial version reference. The 
table of contents covers the learner age three years 
through eight in characteristics, environment, insur- 
ing learner success, Indian heritage experiences, 
learning experiences (creative, social, physiWl, in- 
tellectual), children's literature and sources of in- 
formation. 

Thte Superintendent of Public Instruction ackriow- 
ledges in the handbook that although most kindergar- 
tens admit children on the basis of chronological age, 
it' is possible that the children within a single class-^^ 
room could r^ge in developmental ages from three to 
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eight years over the span of a kindergarten year. 
Further, developmental ages will vary greatly within 
the individual child. Since a child grows and devel- 
ops a great deal in -a nine month period, he has diff- 
erent needs educationally as he passes from one de,- 
velopmental age to another. 
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EARLY C&ILDHOOD EDUCATION ISSUES ' . 

Certain things are happening now that vd.ll affect 
us in the year 2000. The birth rate is down. People 
are living longer. What has this to do with early 
childhood education? Yoimgsters in school today, or 
children bom^tc/day, are the ones that eventually will 
be faced with the older pfopulation in the year 2000. 
How can they expect to^participate in the development 
of the gross hational product to such a large exte'nt? 
How will they meet the needs of society? This being 
the case, it is critical that we stop and take inven- 

'v 

tory and reevaluate priorities — and find out about 
our investment in^ these children. If there 'are going 
to be fewer people, they'd better be good. 

In August. 1974, Senator Walter Mondale and Repre- 
sentative John Brademas introduced a comprehensive 
child-development bill into the Senate and House. It 
was reintroduced in the current session of Congress 

-V 

(1975). Their new program entitled "The ,Child and 
Family Services Act of 1975" is the latest in a long 
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history of .efforts to provide fedei^i^l aid to ECE and 
day care. 

Some observers have speculated 'lijhat the unwilling- 
ness or inabilicty of this coimtry to^^-^stablish a com- 
prehensive public program can be^expXc^ed by the f ail- - 
ure of a powerful unified constituency to emerge from 
the multiplicij:y of groups that now popixlate the day ^ 
care and early childhood field. Othere say it is be- 
cause of the conflicting social and poXitical values 
which surround issues as institutional ^are vs. home 
care; private vs. public sponsorship; the role of the 
family — particularly the mother — in raisihg children; 
the identification of day care with "welfare mothers" 
and work incentives; and the degree to which programs 
for young children should be considered educational. 

An impressive development favoring possible ex- 
pansion of early childhood programs and day care is the 
growth in the number of working women who have children 
in need of such service:^. The Women *i3 Bureau of the 
U.S. Department of Labor estimates that nearly 26- 
million children imder l8-years old had mothers who 
. were working or looking :^or work in March, 1972. More 
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than 5.5-million^f these children were Ainder s?^ years 
'old. "Windows on Day Care," a report by Mary Dublin 
Keyseraing, based on findings of the National Council 
•of Jewish Women, adds many other groups of children to 
its estimates of those iii need of day care;^ Two-and-a 
half million children undfer six whose mothers uo not 
work , but are from families in poverty; handicapped 
children; chi3,dren of mothers who are students or are 
in work-training programs; and children of families 
who' simply /want sound educational day care. 

William Pierce, Director of Policy- Development 

if 

for, the Child Welfafe League of America, has estiiaated 
that even ttiou^ .the U.S. Department of ^ealth. Educa- 
tion, and Welfare claims that^about 1.3 million chil- 
dren are receiving some sort of preschool day care, 
about 600,000 of these "child care years" are provided 
imdeJt^ Title'^IV-rA of the Social Sec\irity Act. The num- 
ber of those getting anything more than custodial ser- 
vice is probably closer to 300,000. And«ier half 
million are -enrolled in Head Star-6Vj5^l{ill does Incor- 
porate some educational components in its program. 
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At the -yime these estimates were made in 1974, Pierce 
also suggested that the number of children under six 
of working parents or of parents who would like to work 
was at least seven million. The gap between those pre- 
schoolers getting service and those whose parents may 
want it .comes to an overwhelming six million children. 
And these estimates do not even take into ad^count the 
day care needs of school aged youngsters. \ 

A recent report "Review of Child Care Services 

( ' • 

Provided Under Title IV, Social Security Acf published 
by HEW found that of 552 centers and private homes in 
nine state s.Nfimded under Title IV, 425 did not meet 
minimum health and i^gufety. requirements. More than a 
third did not meet child-staff- ratio requirements. One 
of the conclusions of this report points to the prob- 
lem of fragmentation that permeates the day care and 
early childhood field. Authors of the report suggest 
that one (yt the reasons for poor kdministratio^^f this 
program is the confusion over which agency d^ects its 
different aspects — the Social and Rehabilitaoiion Ser- 
vice or the Office of Child Develj^opment . 
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The pictiire which now exists has some contradict- 
ions. On the on6 s^de is a list of social circumstan- 
ces pointing to expanded day care and early childhood 
education and a large body of research showing the ^im- 
portance of the early years to intellectual develop- 
laent. On the other side are the inadequacies of ECE 
programs and day care services in termsi of availabil- 
jlty, standards, and staff qualifications. 

In trying to ^terpiine what is emerging in early 
childhood education and day care today, one is impressed 
with the overlapping federal legislation" and state-fed- 
eral jTxrisdictionsi lines. There are approximately 60 
federal programs that contribute ' to the fxaiding of early 
childhood and day care Jiro grams . ^ The Women •'s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor has listed them 
in a 90-page pamphlet called "Federal Funds for Day Care 
Projects." The largest shdre of day care and ECE funds 
comes under the legislative a|ithorities of the Social 
Sec\xrity Act, the Economic Opportunity Act, and the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. They are ad- 
ministered by divisions of HEW, the Office of Child De- 
velopment, the Social and Rehabilitation Service, and 
the Office of Education. ' 
i 
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MAJOR SOURCES OP FEDERAL FUNDING FOR DAY CARE 

1974 



Social Security Act 



Program 

Aid to Dependent Children 



Work Incentive Program 
(job training & day care 
for welfare recipients) 

Child Welfare Service 



Adminl^stering Agency 

Social & Rehabilitation 
Service (HEW) ^ 

Social & Rehabilitation 
Service (HEW) 



Social & Rehabilitation 
Service (HEW) 



Economic Opportimity Act 



'Head Start 



Parent & Child Centers 
(comp3?^ensive services 
to chiVdren under 3) 

Migrant & Seasonal Farm 
Workers (day care services 
to migrant farm families) 



Office of Child Development 
(HEW) 

Office of Child^Development 
(HEW) 



Community ^ Services Admin- 
istration (HEW) 



Elementary and Secondary Education Act 



Title I 

(public school preschool 
programs; may coordinate 
with Head Start to add 
educational component) 

Migrant Program 

C education of migrant ' 

"(Children) 

Follow Through 



Office of Education (HEW) 



Office of Education (HEW) 



Office of Education (H^) 
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* Manpower l/eveloment >Qnd Training Act 



Prime Sponsor 



Manpower Administration 



'Concentrated Employment 
(day care services ^o 
facilitate employaMlity) 

New Careers 
(day care services to • 
those training for Jobs) 

Neighborhood Youth Corps Manpower Administration, 
(assignment of vouth as Bureau of , Work Tra'iriing 
day care aides; , 
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In an essay found in Pamela Roby's book, Child^ - 
Care-Who Cares? t 'Virginia kerr comments ^perceptively 

on the meaning of this sitiiation: 

< f 
♦•♦•day care continues to suffer as an insti- 
tution in search of a reliable professional 
constituency* One does not have to go far 
today to find a social worker or an early 
childhood educator who will comment 'on the 
need for more and better day care, and at 
the same time deprecate the use of day care 
by women who do not have to work* Without 
such a constituency the succTess of* eff oi*ts 
to lobby for expansion of day ^ care at local, 
state, and federal levels is contingent on 
the ability of its advocates to effect work- 
ing conditiQns among professionals and agen- 
cies competing for control of programs and 
among community and social reform^ groups who 
often balk at any sighs , of compromise to 
their particular philosophies of care.**-*- 

The creation of the Office of Child Development in 
1970 was for the purpose of coordinating children's 
programs*' However, it could not administer jail the 
^programs* Some educators feel the problems of frag- 
mented legislative authority backed up by a fragmented 
constituency remained to hamper its efforts* 

There are some substantive reasons why the day ^. 
care and early childhood field is in disai*ray — reasons 
that have to be dealt with before a real child-advocacy 



""■Roby, Pamela (ed*), Child-Car e-\Vho CgLres? ^ New York, 
Basic Books, 1973* 
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coalition can be ^ilt. It is not sxifficient to sug- 
gest that everyone, get togetJier. There are disagree- 
ments related . to the p\irpose and the quality of the 
programs that are worth exposing and arguing about. 

^» 

The idea that day carig should be educational is 
relatively new, and is by no means universally accepted 
Even in the 1960's, whjsn the work of Bloom and othejrs 
pointed to the importance of *a child's early experi- 
.ences to his intellectual development, day care was < 
regarded as custodial care. These notions exist even 
today. The Bloom- type theories seemed reeisonable to 
parents and they enrolled their children in preschool 
programs. Day c^e remained in a category by itself. 

The one apparent exdeption was Head Start, funded 
by the Elementary and Secondary Education Act in 1965. 
Though Head Start marks the beginning of a willingness 
to think about day care in terms of educational pro- 
grams, the divided thinking which categorizes day care- 
as custodial, and preschool and kindergarten programs 
as educational still exists. 
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Because of its importance in the lives of children, 
one can imagine day care becoming a bold iiffetrxunexft of 
social policy. In fact, day care has not made policy; 
it haB followed along when policy hae been made. It 
has grown somewhat haphazardly, changing its own defin- 
ition every ten years. At present, it does not know 
whether it should serve the child, the' parent, or the 
family. It cannot make up- its mind whether it is a 
service for families with social pathology or for all 
families, whether it should be limited to children from 
xmderprivileged families 'or be offered to all children, 
whether it wants to change children or preserve c\ilt- 
ural styles from^one generation to the nextT It does ^ 
not know where to obtain its official identity. The 
confusion can be seen in state licensing pat-^ems. The 
Welfare Department handles licensing in most states, 
the Health Department in others, and some different 
agency or combination of agencies in the remainder. 
The Department of Education is the licensing body in a 
few states, although it shares the task with Welfare 
in one other and makes recommendations in many. 

It is precisely in this area of planning for our 
1 children, except in the grossest sense, that we are 

\ 

\ 
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timid in this country. With our tradition of valuing 
rugged individualism, we have been reluctant to say 
much about the kinds of children we want. Do we want 
obedient children? Adaptive children? Happy children? 
Children who remain faithful to the values of their 
families? Group oriented children? Eventual adults 
who can slip from one type to another? Professor .Urie 
Bronfenbremier has commented on the detent to which 
child rearing in the U.S.S.R. has a clear objective to 
train children as responsible citizens of the Soviet 
State, in contrast to the lack of objectives and belief 



in auton^ in the United States. In our concern for 
individuality, we occasionally find license for evasion 
of the responsibility for guidance. 

Bettye M. Caldwell^ asserts 'that what the day care 



field needs in order to be a powerful instrument of 
social policy is a forum fi*om which to advertise its 



potential and a willingness to proclaim its importance. 
She feels the forum o\ight to be public education — 
albeit education defined more flexibly and 

^Caldwell, Bettye 1. "Day Care: A^imid Giant Grows 
Bolder," National Elementary Principal , 51:74-7o; 
September 1972. ' 
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comprehensively than it is today. There is little - 
justification for a conceptual separation between 
public education and, public day care, for they believe 
that most schools are "day schools" and represent Vday 
educyation" with or without the supportive family ser- _ 
vices off ered -under the rubric of day care. They are 
talking about a conceptual model for program design 
rather than about professional auspices for program 
orientation. The same suggestion has been made by . 

Florence Ru^erman"^: 

Day care, regardless of the auspices under 
which it is offered, should be developed as 
a child-care program: a program directed to 
optimum social and psychological health of 
the young child whose mother cannot care for 
him for some part of the day... But a given 
family's need for social casework or other ' 
^ forms of help should no more define day care, 

nor determine eligibility for it, than the 
■ existence of social service departments in 
schools and hospitals now jiefinea these fa- 
cilities as social work services. For organ- 
ized child-care service in this country to 
develop and meet adequately a growing social 
need, it must be recognized as a positive . 
so.cial institution and enabled to stand in 
its own right as an essential child-care 
program. 



'^Ruderman, Florence, Child Care- and Working Mothers, 
Washington, D.C., National iiducation Association of 
The United States, September 1971. 
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Public education would do well to -stop and reflect 

occasionally that one of its concerns should be with ^ 

the care and protection of the cMldren who come within 

♦ 

its sphere of influence. 

/ V 

When we are embarking on a nationwide program of 
social intervention offered though comprehensive child 
care, we let ourselves prattle about such things as 
cost per child, physical facilities, or even community 
control. And when we begin to think big about what 
kinds of children we want to ha^^^in the next genera- 
tion, about which human characteristics will stand them 
in .good stead in a world changing so rapidly, we fall 
back on generalities such as care and protection. Yet, 
any social institution lhat can shape behavior and help 
instill values and competencies and lifestyles should 
also shape policy. Early child care is a powerful in- 
strument for influencing patterns of development and 
the quality of life for children and adults. Because 
of its power, those who give it direction must not 
think or act with timidity. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 1974-75 SCHOOL YEAR 
Under 



State B.P.I. 


* Other 


Alabama , 

i- 


X 




Alaska 


X 




Arizona 


X 




Arkansas 


X 


\ 


California 


X 




Colorado • 


X 




Delaware - 


X 




Florida 


X 




Geor^ria 


X 




Hawaii 

15 


X 




Idaho 




Office of Child Development 


Illil^ois J- 






Indiana- •'^^^ 


v^X 




Iowa 


X 




Kansas 


X 


and Depts. of Health & Social 
and Rehabilitation Services 


Kentucky 


X 




Louisiana 


X 


(Head Start or day care 



1974-75 
Assessing 
Needs 



V 
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State 



Under 
B.P.I, 



Maine 



Maryland \X 
Massachusetts X 
Michigan X 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 



Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 



X 
X 



Nevada X 
New Hampshire X 
New Jersey X 
New Mexico X 



Other 



1974-75^ 

Assessing 
Needs ^ 



Dept. Educational & Cultural 
Services: 5 years & older 

Dept. Health & Welfare Div- 
ision of Social ServiceB: 
nursery 9chool programs an& 
day care c enteral 



and Dept. Social Services 
for licensing all prekinder- 
gsurten programs (public and 
non-public; . 

seiwices for 0-8 shared re- 
sponsibilities among 4 
state agencies 

(1973 established Child 
Development Office) 



(except for Head Start- and 
a few day care centers 
preschools are private 
operations) 



X 
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state 



Itoder 
B.P.I. 



Other 



1974-75 
Assessing 
Needs 



New York 



North 

Carolina X 
North Dakota X 



Ohih 

Oklaiidma 
Oregon X 

Pennsylvania X 
Rhode Island X 



South 

Carolina X 

South Dakota X 

Tennessee X 



'Bureau of Child Development 
& Parent Education 



1 



Head Start, Day Care imder 
Director of Day Care Serv*- 
iqes, State Social Services 
Board 



Office of Child Development 
Washington, D,C. 

^ (not responsible for Day Care, 
Head Start or other socig^l 
services programs) 



plus niirsery schools for 
ages 3-6 are operated on a 
private basis with B.P.I, 
approval mandated 

Day Care centers licensed 
.by State Dept. Social & 
Rehabilitative Services 
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State 



Under 



Texas 



Utah . 

Vennont _ 

.Virginia 

Washington 



West 

Virginia 
Wisconsin 



Wyoming 



X 



X 
X 



other 



1974-75 
Assessing 



Dept. of Community Affairs, 
Office of Early Childhood 
'D'evelopmeilt + State Dept. 
of Public Welfare 

and State Office of Child 
Development ' 



and responsible for K-12 
in public schools & 1-12 
in non-public schools 



(daes^'not define ECE; has 
kindergarten for 5-year 
olds; programs for chil- 
dren with exceptional 
needs at. age 3. Super- 
vises educational programs 
for exceptional children ♦ 
in all state or coxmty 
residential facilities) 



*Board of Public :Distruction 
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CURI^T TRENDS IN EARtiY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

The currenjt trends in ECE are the growing involve- 
ment ot educators; early childhood programs of health, 
educational, diagnostic services, and parental involve- 
ment; newsletters and other publications to shane^ 
ideas and activities with other states and reports on 
the crucial needs of young children. All of these 
trends are a strong indication o^^^he states' cdncem 
for ECE and a realization of the need for sharing e»- 
pertise in making assessments and evaluations. 

Parental Involvement * ' ^ 

A controversial trend in ECE is the growing in- 
volvement of educators in the direction of the family. 
Although parentsr-are still to be found in the school, 
there is increasing emphasis on early intervention — 
that is, on educators going into the >ome to teach the 
mother how to enhance her child's development. Educa- 
tors also target younger children, including infants, 
for preschool education. Some research findings 
supported the idea that homebased parentkl support is 
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more beneficial for the preschooler than an institu- 
tional environment. 

One school based ECE program, the Model Early 
Childhood Learning Program in Baltimore, Maryland, 
stresses the development of cognitive ability, and 
claims to have raised the IQ's of some^ 500 disadvantaged 
children 16 points through the use of individualized 
tape-recorded'^j^struction. The program, which re- 
ceived more than three-million-dollars in ESEA Title 
„III funds during its first three years, rests on the 
mastery of 269 cognitive objectives, that is, operations 
that a child must know in order to .read, write, and ^ 
figure well. Dozens of minilessons were designed, and 
a casette tape with instructions was made up for each. 
Every child receives a daily "prescription for learn- 
ing" from his teacher, and follows the appropriate 
lesson on the tape until he feels comfortable with the 
material. Some lessons are taught to .groups of children 
by eitKer the teacher, a teach;i:ng alisistant, or a par- 
ent; however, the emphasis is on one to one instruct- 
ion. Each class of 20 pupils has one master teacher, 
two teaching assistants, and one parent; all go through 
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an ideirtical six week training program. Another pri- 
marily school based program, the Brookline Early Edu- 
cation Project in Massachusetts, extends .the scope of 
the preschool program in that it aims to provide health 
as well as educational services from birth xmtil kin- 
dergarten age. The program, initially funded under a 
planning grant of $161,000 received two-year opera- 
tional grants totaling $750,000 from the Carnegie Corp- 
oration and the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation to 
offer services to 225 children — from birth to 24 
months and their parents (beginning March 31> 1973)* 
In the school, diagnostic services and education pro- 
grams for parents and children are provided. The staff 
also works with parents in the home, designing educa- 
tional activities and attempting to foster an environ- 
ment conducive to the child's development. The em-^ . 
phasis is on prevention and identification of physical 
or psychological impairments rather than on accelera- 
tion of development. 

Parental involvement has evolved in- some cases to 
mean 'the school in the home' rather than 'the parent 
in the school'. Parent education activities, prim^- 
ily aimed at training mothers in the science of child- 
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' rearing, havtf^ raised considerable controversy among ^ 
some parents and educators • As woman's traditional 
role of mother and homemaker has become less clearly 
defined, and as some researchers have concluded that 
the home is preferable to any institution for educat- 
ing the young child, some mothers have turned away 
from notions of maternal instinct in raising their off- 
spring and have sought educator created techniques to 
promote child development during the preschool years. 

The trend toward home based ECE programs that 
center on the parent are praised by educators, citing 
research which suggests that equal educational oppor- 
tunity cannot be provided solely by the schools. They 
urge that education be more comprehensive, influencing 
the chi^dTlTrom' birth onward in the home and community 
and thrpugh the mass media. is felt. that educators 
should come into the home to train parents and join 



with them in supporting the \ child's extra academic 
schooling. / 



On the other hand, a Waterlog, Iowa, early child- 
hood^ program has also, beep criticized for interfering 
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too much in the family sphere* The Waterloo Home 
Start program (which accomodated 170 tw<^-year olds in 

September, 1973) provides weekly home visits "by a 

I, 

trained aide, who "brings toys and offers advice to the 
child's mother on how she can further the child's de- 
velopment. A social worker also assises -^he family's 
needs and details the community services available. 
After two years the child is enrolled in a Waterloo . 
preschool. 

Television series and home curricula intended to 
help parents educate their child^^en are a2so being in- 
creasingly developed. For example, Fred Rogers of^ 
"Mister Rogers' Neighborhood" has launched work on a 
psirent education television series, and the Nassau 
County (Long Island, N.Y.) school board has designed 
two pilot programs for a parent directed, child 
oriented TV series entitled "Room to Grow." The 
Nassau County Board of Cooperative Education Services 
also distributes a do-it-yourself*^ home curriculiam 
called "While You're At It," which features 200 small 
cards showing parents how to make toys and in other 
ways work thq child's education into their daily sched- 
ule. 
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The oontTOvjrsY over who can better educate young 
children, the pelrent or the school — and more generally, 
over how valuable early childhood programs really are — 
sparked a considerable amoxant of research in 1973 
1974* One study, "The Califonjtia Reports Early School 
for All?" suggested that very yoimg children are more 
apt to be hurt than helped when they are removed from 
the home setting* The study concluded (1) that a 
child's ability to use his intelligence depends on 
other skills — his affective sense, his neurological 
development, and his auditory and visual senses, (2) 
that these skills develop at different ages in di|;^er- 
ent children and that generally a child's central 
nervous system is' incomplete until he is seven to ten 
years old, (3) that a warm continuous mother-child re- 
lationship is a more important determinant of a child's 
emotional health than is the socioeconomic level, and 
(4) that starting a child in a formal education pro- 
gram before the child is emotionally and physically 
ready could cause both psychological and physiological 
harm. The authors of the study were trying to assess 
the merits of early childhood programs through syslje- 
matic evaluation of a California task force proposal 
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to provide formal education programs for all three- 



yeari-old and four-year-o^ children.^ 

.^•^ 1973 the Parent-Child Development Center in 
Birmingham, Alabama, expanded its pilot program on 
infant-mother relationships in poverty circumstances 
with the aid of a twelve moilth $513^227 grant from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity^^^'^^e thrust of the 
prograjn is to improve the quality of the iiother's in- 
fluence on her baby from the age of six months. The 
Center will attempt to increase the mother's self es- 
teem and confidence, thereby maximizing her construct- 
ive influence and will stress social and' language de- 
velopment as well as the quality of home^'life. 

other research showed that a depriving environ- 
ment did not have life long stunting effects. After 
three years of observing middle class American children 
and those children bom and raised in impoverished 
rural villages in Guatemala, Jerome Kagan of Harvard 
University has concluded that retardation caused by 
early deprivation is reversible. Guatemalan children 
who had no toys and did not play or talk with their 
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mothers were fovmd to be severely retarded by American 
standards; however/ 11-year olds in the village, pre- 
sumably raised the same way, were found to be active, 
alert, and apparently intelligent. 

Federal Involvement / 

Despite the new emphasis by some ^ucators on 
keeping young children in the home, millions of parents 
continue to seek day care facilities for their children, 
in some^ases out of necessity; one-'third of all 
mothers in the United sj^tes with children vmder six, 
a total of 4.5 million women, are jobholders. 

Federal aid to day care programs serving 411,000 
children totaled 397-million-do liars in 1973. IiV 
addition, under the Work Incentive Program (WIN) free 
day care for children of welfare mothers id provided 
as part of an effort to prepare such women to enter * 
the work force and leave the welfare roles. However, 
the quality of the WIN day care centers has been 
widely criticized and in April 1973, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare proposed new regulations 
limiting the time for which free care will be provided 
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to the training period and the first three months after 
a woman begins working* The regulations were adopted. 
In April, 1973, HEV/ announced a new fee schedule for 
the Head St£irt program. A family of fovir must have an 
income of .$43(15 or less in order for the children to 
be enrolled free of cost. 

In March, 1973, the Office of^Child Development 
awarded- five grtmts totaling $320,000 to be used to 
train more than 180 adults to become child development 
associates (CDA's). The ye£ir before the OCD has in- 
stituted the CDA program and granted $800,090 to a 
consortium to ^develop and issue credentials to quali- 
fied CDA candidates. Credentials in the CDA system 
will be in several areas of competency, incJLuding 
ability to encourage the child's social, emotional, and 
intellectual a(^Cwth; ability to stimulate language de- 
velopment; and understanding of the child's health and 
educational needs. 

f 

states' Involvement 

In the spring of 1974, a landmaa^k piece of legis- 
lation known as the Children's Budget sailed through 
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the Massachusetts Legislattire with only minor cuts in 
requested funds for day care, community based care, 
residential care, and special area budgets for local ^ 
Councils for Children and Mental Health and Retardation 
Area Board. The bill effective July 1, 1974, provided 
19-million-dollars for children's services throughout 
the state. 

In a separate appropriation, the Legislature 
granted 26-million-do liars to help school districts 
meet the demands of the state's Special Education Act. 
The Act effective. September, 1974, requires all local 
. school districts to be responsible for the education 
of eve3ry child between ^ the ages of 3 and 21 who has 
special needs of . any kind — including the truant 
child, the severely retarded four-year old and the aca- 
demically capable child who is^physically handicappeji* 
The initial 26-million-dollars is to be used primarily 
to hire the necessary skilled personnel, to establish 
a core evaluation ,^am (a school psychologist or school 
nu'^se, a social worker, a special education teacher and 
parents) in each school district to develop an educa- 
tion plan for the district, and to facilitate the im- 
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plementation of the plans according to the districts' 
various needs and priorities* It is reasonable to be- 
lieve the work of the Office for Children, created 
just two years beforef^was in part responsible for the 
passing of the Children's Budget in 1974* 

/ 

If ECE is to tkke hold to the degree advocated .by 

its strong proponents, where are the money and the 

push to come from? Until a short time ago, anybody 

would have answered the federal government • But then 
» y 

came the clampdown on federal spending f/)r social and 
educational programs • It appears clear now that the 
big impetus in early childhood education in the years 
immediately ahead must come from the^ states. 



In the school year 1973^4 the picture changed. 
Reapportionment brought a new bree^^f younger, bright e] 
more aware individuals^ representing urban and suburban 
areas into the state legislatures • Governors are more 
progressive and concerned about national issues than 
they have ever been. State commissioners of education 
are innovative and perhaps more committed to the con- 
cept of accoimtabiiity than their predecessors; many 
have been convinced vthat the early childhood, years 
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should be given priority. Maxiy go on record of 
supporting ECE on the covers and in the preface and 
introductory statement of the brand new ECE materials 
for curriculum, guidelines, position papers, and man- 
uals. 

As of early 1975 > seventeen states had estab- 
lished chtild development offices: Arkansas, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, 
Washington, and West Virginia. Some were established 
by legislation, some by executive order and some by 
informal gul^ematorial action; Alaska, California, 
Georgia and Utah, had acted to place centralized auth- 
ority for child development 6.ctivities in their state 
education departments. 

- Governor Calvin L. Hampton of Utah .is ""convinced 
that "child development services should be closely tied 
to and should influence elementary education." He also 
sees the need for coordination am^ng all the se/parate 
state agencies that administer or operate cl^ild devel- 
. opment services. In his own State, the governor add 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction have jointly 
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initiated an Office of Early Childhood Develop^ient to 
be located in the State Board of ' Education. How will 
this affect what the office does? They feel even , 
though leadership is vested with the state board, edu- 
(^tettion will be only one facet of the total. Other 
agencies will continue to provide other services — 
the Division of Family Services, Division of Health,^ ; 
Division of Mental Health, and others — each deliver- 
ing the service it can best provide. 

- In the Appalachian border state. West Virginia, 
poverty is endemic. Its impact is felt heavily by the 
publiQ schools. -"According to a report of the state's 
Interagency Council for Child Development Services, 
large numbers of children whose genetic potential is 
wholly adequa;€e are found, upon their entrance to 
"school at the age of six or seven, to be functioning 
in the range of borderline mental retafMation or be- 
low. The same children, in shockingly large numbers, 
are nearly edentulo.us (toothless) by this age through 
the ravages of inadequate diet, poor dental hygiene, 
lack of proper medical attention and neglect. West Vir- 
ginia, imder^the leadership and prodding of a committee 
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governor, Arch A. Moore Jr., is moving resolutely into 
early childhood development. ' The legislature mandated 
programs for fivie-y ear-olds "by the 1973-74 school year 
and voted to. permit programs for children below five 
years of age. Over a period of^tjfi^ years the lavvmakers: 
appropriated $10.5 million to get these early childhood ' 
programs imderway. , ^ 

A comprehensive, state plan fo±* child development 
services was submitted ^to the Appalachian Regional 
Commission for fundihg, and funds were made available 
to start a program. School year 1972-73 was th-e first 
year of operation, with much bf the program focused on 
a seven-county region in central West Virginia that 
was to^tally lacking in child. development services. 

The Appalachian Region may pi?ove to the ]l||^t.of 
the U.S. that the way to meet the needs of pre^hool 
children is through state cooperation and regional im- ■ 
plementation. That was one of the /thrusts of 'the Con- 
sortium of State Department^^ Education in the Region, 
set up in May, "1973> with f^ds provided by the National 
Institute of Education. • Their approach to ECE is built 
around three components: daily half-rhour television , 
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lessons, weekly home visits by paraprof essionals who 
meet with each child and his parents, and weekly group 
sessions that may be conducted in mobile classrooms. 
September, 1974 was the target date for initiating the 
ECE approach consorti\im-wide. This approach can reach 
three and four-year olds as well as five-year olds in 
areas without formally established kindergartens. 

•There is an* infinite variety of -approaches to ECE 
as America enlarges its committment to the idea that 
getting a child ready for school may be more important 
than school itself. 

A recent survey by the Michigan Department of Edu- 
cation revealed that s^40 million were being distributed 
to a variety of preprimary programs in Mich^,gan, ex- 
clusive of state aid funds for kindergarten programs. 
The >Michigan State Board of Education has encouraged 
preschool education when it can be shown that such ex- * 
periences contribute to the fullest development of 
each child's abilities and insure maximal opportunity 
for success during the child's years in the public 
schools. On the other hand, the State Board of Educa- 
ion (1974) does not view publicly-financed and 
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formalized prekindergarten education as being necessary 
for all children. The Michigan Department of Education 
believes the acquisition of basic readiness skills is 
an essential goal for preprimary education and that 
most children should be able to acquire the basic read- 
iness skills necessary for success in the primary 
grades as a result of their parent^ teachings, sibling 
associations, neighborhood environment, and their kind- 
ergarten experiences. 

Included in the 1973 Department of ]^ucation bud- 
get was S100,000 for the development of^ objective- 
referenced tests to be administered to all children 
upon their entry into first grade. This action was 
predicated on the belief that eoT^e^y^ational ass- 

essment would provide better cYues to parents, teachers, 
and other school personnel for insuring that ECE pro- 
grams are better tailontfti. to meet the individual diff- 
erences for all young>4hildren in Michigan, but^espec- 
ially for those children who have been identified as 
having experienced difficulty in acquiring the basic 
skills for them to succeed in the elementary scjiools. 

A- 
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The State Board of Education approved preprixnary 
performance objectives as another step toward imple- 
mentation of an effective ECE accountability system. 
The performance objectives offer a composite of three 
categories of ob jectives\in the cognitive, affective, 
and psychomotor domains which are related to minimal 
first-grade entry level skills for children in Michi- 
gan schools. The State Commission on Preschool Per- 
formance Objectives included educators from the univer- 
sity level, supervisors and administrators of public 
schools, directors of infant nursery programs, consult- 
ants from the Department of Mental Health, and co- 
ordinators of elementary curriculip. The State Comm- 



ission on Kindergarten Performance Objectives was com- 
posed of classroom teachers, a school board member, ^ 
school supervisor, and parents. The report was labeled 
••Experimental Edition 1974'*'. The participation by the 
Commission and the scope. of initial recommended per- 
formance objectives for ECE indicates real interest in 
early childhood development programs. In February, 
1975, the Preprimary Performance Ot^jectiv^s began a 
two-year revision. In 1973, Act 116, P. A. gave the 
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Michigan DepartnJ^t of Social Servipes authority to 
license all prekindergarten VTOg^a^f both public and 
non-public • V 

■ Many of the new district programs focxzs on whether 
we can bring children' to the elementary grades con^HT- 
erably better prepared for any form of education that 
follows, with fewer needs for special education and 
with higher levels of achievement. There is a change 
in implementation all across the country — perhaps 
not a general chgnge but it is indeed a noticeable one, 
in that the first order of biisiness in education is to 
take the first and most fundamental educational system 
the family - and help it to do the best possible job. ^ 
The current American system of ed«.cation does nothing 
ta prepare people to be pai^ents. - ^ 

Publication Trend 

There is a trend, these past few years, to share 
and to include workable solutions t^ the problems of 
implementing ECE iii individual states.* Four state 
offices - Alaska, Massachusetts, Mississippi, and 
North Carolina publish newsletters concerning their 
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activities so that interested persons may. keep up to 
date about what is going on in other places. A recent 
statewide "Conference on the Young Years" in Missouri ^ 
attracted 850 people, including the Governor, state 
legislators and' members of the State Board of Educat- 
ion, and apropos - the Department of Education has 
recently released a resource guide for children ages 
three to six. ,^ Titled "Focus on Early Childhood Educa- 
tion" it can be obtained from P.O. Box 480, Jefferson 
City, Missouri, without cost. 

There are other usefia and helpful publications 
put out by Departments of Education in the United 
States regarding ECE. Hawaii has a- new, carefully de- 
veloped extensive Curricul\im Guide 'for ECE that may be 
purchased at cost. The trend to share, and to con- 
tribute, is also illustrated through the new child 
care library in Illinois opened by the Office of Child 
Development as a resource for day care and child wel- 
fare personnel. The library serves the needs of admin- 
istrators, staff, and parents from 700 day care centers 
in the greater Chicago area. It pis also available to 
child care and child welfare professionals,. The 
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library welcomes (1) contributing samples of recent 
agency publica^tions and reprints, (2) back issues of 
materials, and (3) placing the library on mailing and 
subscription lists for free newsletters, periodicals 
and other materials, ^e library is .located on 1459 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Several of the other states are publishing reports 
on the needs of young children and are available from 
the various regional Office of Early Childhood Develop- 
ment. The reprint, "Texans ' Concerns for Young 
Children" is a 100-page report that. may be, requested 
from Early Childhood Developmfet, P.O. Box 13166, - 
Capitol Station, Atistin, Texas. A copy of the report, 
"Early Childhood Education: First /Imual Evalioation 
Report" is available at cost. It may be. secured at the 
State Department of Education, 721 Capitol Mall, 
Sacramento, California. 

Georgia has a recent publication available on re- 
quest titled "Good Things Are Happening" and is an 
attractively designed publication which presents basic 
information briefly and succinctly for ECE. It can be 
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'found at 'Georgia Appalachian Child Care Project, 618 
Ponce deLeon Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia* 

Another recent publication of note is "The State 
of Yoxmg Children in North Carolina: A Compilation of 
Needs and Services, 1974" • The report concerns crucial 
needs of young children and lists services Available 
in each of the state's 100 counties* It, too, is 
available upon request from Box 12405, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

Special Education-Mainstreaming Concept 

A trend that appears to be emerging is that admin- 
istrators of special education are beginning to reorder 
their priorities and allocate large proportions of the 
funds available to them to the identification of early 
programming for young handicapped children. They are 
begiiming to more fully recognize that the young years 
are the "payoff" years. 

Special education, as is true of all education, 
is being held more and more accountable for programs. 
New programs that are developing will be expected to 
show results if support is to be obtained and 

) 
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maintained* Thus, ongoing evaluation is a must in 
order to produce the data necessary to convey thQ wo^th 
of a program* 

There is a firm belief among those who have been 
involved in and are committed to early education of the 
handicapped that all handicapped children can function 
at a higher level if appropriate intervention is pro- 
vided in the early years, preferably as eairly as in- 
fancy. Research data back up this point of view. Some 
handicapping conditions can be alleviated, oliher handi- 
capping conditions can be overcome to a; large extent, 
and still others can be helped to better compensate the 
child who can then make fuller use of his potentials 
even though he may continue to need special education 
in later years. Family involvement is a real plus for 
early identification and educational programming for 
the young child. There is no doubt that professionals 
from the various disciplines are ready for a fxiller 
committment from federal, state, and local governments 
to help the young child develop to the ftxllest*. 

Mains tr earning, defined as the special education 
of educable mentally retarded and other mentally and 
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physically handicapped pupils in regular classes, is 

an emerging trend on the national scene. A policy 

statement adopted at the 1973 Annual Convention of The 

Council for Exceptional Children begins: 

The system of organization and administration 
developed for special education should be 
linked with regular education (a) to increase 
the capability of the total system to make 
more flexible responses to changes in the be- 
havior of individual pupils an(LM;o changing 
conditions in schools and soci^BiT^b) to per- 
mit all elements of the system to Imfluence 
the policies and programs of each other. 

The idea is not new — for mdiny years some educable 
mentally retarded youngsters have joined other children 
for physical education, music, art, arid in the older 
age groups, home economics and shop classes. Some 
crippled, partially sighted, hard of hearing, or other- 
wise physically handicapped children have also been | 
accommodated in regular classrooms. Typically, handi- 
capped children who are being mainstreamed report to 
regular classroom teachers instead of to their separate 
"special education" classes. They leave the main group 
only for essenti^ small-group or"*'individual instruct- 
ion, educational assessment, and for picking up and 
delivering assignments prepared by the special education 



teacher. 
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But m^instr earning carries the concept of one 
school system for all children much further. In many 
districts large numbers of handicapped children are 
being moved from special schools and self-contained 
special education classrooms into regular classes. 
There^ in the company of children froi^i their own neigh- 
borhoods, they receivfe special education for as much 
of the school day a^^ossible. 

In conventionally organized schools, the special 
education teacher has a headquarters or resource room 
to which pupils can go from their assigned mainstream 
roc^ms. In "open" schools, the special education 
teacher may be a member of the teaching team working 
in the open setting or he may have a special ilfed- 
qu^ters room. 

Several factors have helped to bring aboujb the 
current, more widespread acceptaiace of mainstreaming 
as a means of maximizing the social and educational 
benefits schools can offer all children. One of the^ 
most important is recognition of the fact that label- 
ing certain children as retarded, disturbed, or hantj^i- 
' capped influences the way^ others — both pupils and 
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ieachers — treat these special students. Integration 
of special education into the 'regular classroom elim- 
inates tHe need for labeling and removes some of its 
undesirable effects, ^ 

Jack W, Birch, professor of, education at the 
University of Pittjsburg, in the manuscript "Retarded ^ 
Pupils in the Mainstream" also points to recent court 
decisions affirming the rights of handicapped children 
to full and free education as a factor tending to \ 
accelerate mains tr earning. He cites d growing trend to 
question the fairness, accuracy, and appropriateness of 
using psychological testing as the sole criterion for , 
placement in special classes or schools. At a time 
when comparatiye research .findings have rarely showed 
academic or social advantages for handicapped children 
in special classes as compared to handicapped children 
who remained in regular classes without special hglp, 
there seem to be few good arguments for maintaining 'the 
status quo of a separate educational system for special 
education. In schools where mains ti^eaming has been in- ' 
troduced, responsibility for planning programs, schedules^ 
and assignments for mainstrea^ied pupils is shared by 
special education and regular teachers. However, 
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sharing does not end with programming for handicapped 
youngsters placed in regular classrooms • Special edu- 
cation teachers^ also assist regular class teachers by 
providing educational assessments- and plans for in- 
dividualized programs and by helping to teach other 
non-spfecial education pupils who may need help in spe- 
cific areas of study. 

Despite the advantages for cl^ildren, l&ainstr earning 

ife sometimes difficult for, teachers who are used to the 

separation of special education and regular students. 

Special inservice courses are being*.of f ered, and main- 

f 

streaming is introduced slowly. Additional profess- 
ionally trained help, i.e., speech therapists, coun- 
selors, psychologists, visiting teachers, and educa- 
tional diagnosticians are also provided. The most ef- 
fective force for successful mains treaming^ in six U.S. 
school systems has been positive teacher attitudes. 
Readiness of special education and regular class 
teachers to cooperate with each other, belief in the 
right to education for all children, willingness to 
share competencies as a team, openness to include par- 
ents and other professional colleagues in planning 
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for and working with children, and flexibility with 
respect to class size and teaching assignments dll. 
seem to be basic to maintaining one educational, tern 
for all children. 
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SUMMARY OP EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Like the beginning learner, ECE is also in its in- 

9 

fancy. Its direction is uncertain despite much prompt- 
ing and expressed advocacy. The multitude of ECE pro- 
grams curren^tly underway /faces difficult challen^s. 
High operating costs',' a lack of solid federal support, 
arguments that preschool youngsters are not phy:lically^ 



or mentally prepared for education, and a belief by 



some that ECE will lead to the possible de^tructioii of ^ 
the American family "are among the criticip^s voiced. 

Major Sources of Current Problems 

Findings suggest that many of. the problems from 
whi^h the major early^ childhood education programs are 
currently sxiffering result from poor planning and in- 
adequate, administrative procedxires at both tlfe federal 
and the ^ state levels of government.' Another group of 
problems can be traced 1i6 a lack of initiative in seiz- 
ing available options for^eve loping comprehensive ser- 
vices addressed to the different needs- Of children. 
It is possible, of coirrse, that poor procedxires Stnd 
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lack of innovation are rooted in turn in more funda- 
mental difficulties which'^have to do with pi*evailing 
negative attitudes concerning the need of improved and 
expanded child services. 

The State Level 

In many states there are major, state agencies with 
extensive programmatic involvement with children. Each 
of these agencies has divided the state into different 
administrative regions. Local representatives for 
each region rarely meet with their counterparts from 
other agencies. Programs and problems are approached 
with an exclusive agency perspective. Little thought 
is given to program and service coordination and inter- 
agency cooperation. This is true both at the local 
level where services are rendered and at the state 
level where programs are planned and evaluated. 

The Federal Level 

- ^ 

The situation is .hot better at the federal level. 
Too many agencies are involved in running too large a 
nixmber of different prograins, many of them not large 
enough to have a decisiive impact. Departments, .even 
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parts of departments, are unwilling' or incapable' of 
coordinating design, oversight, and funding of ' child- 
related programs. The difficulty) is compoimded by a 
lack of information on the part of federal a^inistra- 



tors about the real conditions at the \^c^ jservice 
level. Lessons to be learned from previous failures 
seem to have little impact. The federal government 
has yet to issue a clear statement defining its policy 
with respect to the care, development, and quality of 
life of children. -While the utilization of Title IV-A 
funds on the part of some states an^ citie^ provided 
an opportunity to offer comprehensive services to an 
increasing number of children, federal, pplicy has made 
almost impossible the expansit^ of Title IV-A budgets 
and activities. ^ ^ ^ 

Projection for ECE 

, A basic assumption underlying the implementation 
of ECE can be stated as follows: existing programs and 
services, authorized and funded by Congress, can be 
improved by action of the executive branches of govern- 
ment. Eventually, new legislation will be needed to 
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more firmly establish a comprehensive national effort 
for children 0-8 years of a^e.- However, much progress 
in this ^direction can be malde in the meantime on the 
basis of existing legislation. By rethinking rules 
and regulations, by aggressively mal^ng use of federal 
funding opportunities and committing the required state 
matching funds, by consistently developing administra- 
tive mechanisms" for bringing together services intended 
for the same client population, and^j>ititerfaci 
child care and child development -progranirllath 
serviceif- provided for other age groups and functional 
needs — considerable headway can be made toward the de- 
velopment of integrated services that meet Jhe several 
needs of young children. 

The. Real Needs of Children 

Referred to above are the persisliccL t negatj yif at- 
..titudes about the need and desirability of services to 
children beyond an4 above the service and care they 
traditionally receive in their families and later in 
school. Another comment needs to be addressed to the 
great need t6 educate the American people about the 
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real needs^ of children. Unless the population at large 
imderstands what is at stake, no lasting improvement 
can be expected* It needs to be e^cplained, imaginative- 
ly and over and over again, that(society pays an exor- 

^ bitant price, economically and^ in human terms, for poor 
child ceire that does not meet the children's needs. / 
Children raised in unsaf^ and substandard housing, or 
inadequate diets, with improper medical care, without 
opportunities for growing with their peers in an emo- 
tionally and intellectually stimulating environment, 

' without a chance for reaching their potential, by nec- 
essity Ipecome social liabilities for whom medical, 
educational, and social rehabilitation is extremely 
costly. Further, they represent priceless human po- 
tential that -is wasted and individual lives that are 
thwarted. Children must be viewed as human beings with 
a full range of human needs, and as a unique group of 
people whose spe^al needs have to be met while they 
are inarticulate and powerless. It is people, at all 
stages of life, who must be seen as the focus of our 

. social services policy. 
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APPENDIX A 



DIRECTORY OF EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 



Dr. LeRoy Brown 

State' Superintendent of Education 
State Office Building 
Montgomery, Alabama 36IO4 

Marshall L. Lind, Commissioner 
Alaska Department of Education 
E£Lr l^^hi Idho 0 d '^duc at i on 

Jvfceau,^?tias^a 99801 

Beatrice H. Bates 

Ea*ly Childhood Education Specialist 
Arizona Depeirtment of Education 
^J5 West Jefferson 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 

A. V/. Ford, Director 

Th6 Office of Early Childhood Planning^ 
Room 505 Baptist Medical Arts Builcbji^ 
12th and Marshall ^ 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72202 



Wilson Riles 

Superintendent of Public Instmiction 
State Dep£Lrtment of Education ^ 
721 Capitol Mall ^ ^ 
Sacramento, California 95814 

Calvin M. Prazier 
Commissioner of Education 
201 East Colfax Avenue 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

Kenneth C. Madden 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Townsend Building 
Dover, Delaware 19901 
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Ralph Turlington 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Department of Education 
Capitol Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

Jack P. Nix 

State Superintendent of Schools 
Department of Education 
State Office Building 



GenevieV\e T. Okinaga 
State Program Specialist 
Early Childhood Education 
Department of Education 
.P.O. Box 2360 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96804* 

D. F. Enge Iking 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Office Building 
Boise, Idaho 83702 

Michael Bakalis 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
302 State Office Building 
Springfield, Jllinois 62706 

Catherine Haynes 
Early Childhood Consultant 
Department of Public Instruction 
120 West Market Street - lOth Floor 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 

Dr. Robert D. Benton 

State Superintendent of Public Ini^truction 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 

C. Taylor V/hittier 

Commissioner of Education 

State Department of Public Instruction 

State Capital Building 

Topeka, Kansas 66601 
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Dr. Lyman V. Ginger 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 40601 

Louis J.' Michot * 
State Superintendent 
Depsirtment of Education 
P.O. Box 44O64 

Baton. Rouge, Louisiana 70804 

'Carroll R. McGary 
Commissioner of Education 

Department of Educational and Cultural Servicf 
Education Building 
Augusta, Maine 04330 

James A. Sensenbaugh 

State Superintendent of Schools 

Depsirtment of Education 

P.O. Box 8717, BY/I Airport 

Baltimc^re, Maryland 21240 ' . . 

Gregory R. Anrig 
Commissioner of Education 
State Department of Education 
182 Tremont Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02111 

John W. Porter 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Department of Education 
Lansing, Michigan 48902 

Corinna Moncada, Coordinator 

Eajrly Childhood Education 

Capitol Square ^ 

550 Cedar Street 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

Ralph Brewer, Director ^ 
Division of Instruction 
'P.O. Box 771 

Jackson, Mississippi 39205 
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Mildred Winter, Director 
Early Childhood Education 
State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 480 

Jefferson City, Missouri' 65101 
Dolores Colburg 

Superintendent t)f Public Instiniction 
Helena, Montana 59601 / 



Dr. Stan Carlson, Director 
Pre School Education 
State Department of Education 
233 South 10th Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68509 

Georgia A. Hastings, Consultant 
Nevada Department of Education 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 

Dr. Cynthia Mowles, Consultant 

Early Childhood Education 

New Hampshire Department of Education 

Concord, New Hampshire 03301 ^ 

Anne R'. Tantum, Director 
Administration and Supervision 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 2019 

Trenton, New Jersey " 08625 
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